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GENIUS WAKING. 


Percival. 





ers heavy chain hath bound thee— 
is now tliy fire? 
Feeb er wing athering round thee— 
Shal. they heve h gher? 
Cun sop wer, no-pel,r cal thee 
From inglorious dreams? 
0, could glory so appal th 
With his burning beams! 

















Thine was nce the highest pinion 
In the midway air; 

With a proud and sure dominion, 
Th udidst upwa d bear. 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brightening, 
Thou we t there alone. 


Where the pillared props of heaven 
Glitter with eternal snows, 

Where no darkling cloucs are driven, 
Where no oumtain flov 

Far above the roiling thunder, ° 
When the surging storm 

Rent its sulphury tolds sunder, 
We belield thy form. 











Q, what rare and he venly brightness 
‘lowed around thy plu 

Asa cascade’s foamy w 
Lights a cavern’s g or 

Wheelin: th rough a 
Like a shape of light, 

With s rene and placid motion, 
Thou wert dazzliug bright. 










Fri m that cloudless region stooping, 
d thoa didst rush, 
i t and drooping 






Lf t Ss ey 
Upagai. undaun ed soaring, 

Thou didst pieree the cle 
When tae warriig wicds w 
fuily and lou. 








bai | 


re roaring 








Where is now,that restless longing 
f et thi ? 
Come they not, lik 








visions, thronging 
airy wings? 
Why should not their glow enchant thee 
Upward to their blisa? 
Surely danger cannot daunt thee 
From a heaven like this. 








But th u siumaberest ; faint and quivering 
Hangs thy cuffled wing ; 

Like vein winter shivering, 
Or a feehier thing. 

Where is now thy might and motion, 
T oy imperial tight? 

Where is vow thy heart’s devotion ? 
Where thy spirit’s light? 








H ork! his rustling p umage gathers 
Cioser to his side, 
Close, as When the storm-bird weathers 
Ox Vs hurrying ti 
Now his noddling beak is steady— 
Wice his burni g eye— 
N ypening 


Row f 
And his aim—hew i 












‘ready, 






gh! 


is neck, and proudly 
1 for flight— 

y thunder loudly, 

how bright! 

urd over mountains, 

» york and storm, 

2 sunset over fountains, 

Fits his glancing form, 











Glorious birc, thy dre m has left thee— 
Thou has: rese ed thy heaven— 
» jug slumber hath not reft thee 
Of the glory given. 
With a bold, . feariess pinion, 
On thy starry roar, 
None, to fame’s supreme dominion, 
Mizhtier ever trode. 
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THE CONSUMPTEVE. 





ROckINGHsAM GAZETTE. 








No, never more—my setting sun 
Hath sunk his evening rays; 
And this poor heart is nearly done 
With hope of better days. 
I feel it he clay-cold hand, 
The hard and fast expirin breath; 
For now, so pear the tomb I stand, 
I breathe the chilling airs of death. 





No, nm ver more—it is all vain-— 
But O, how Memory leans 
To see, and hear, nd feel again 
Its yout! -inspiri g see es! 
And deep the sigh hat Memory heaves, 
Wheu, one by one, they all are fled, 
As Autuinn ga es on yellow leaves, 
Tha wither o» their wood.and bed. 











Nc, never more—TI m.-y not view 

he su:ster vale and hil 

The glorious heaven, the ocean's blue, 
The forests, dark and stili— 

The cveninvg’s beauty, «nce so dear, 
That bears the glowing thoughts above, 

When ature see 8 to breathe and bear 
The voiceless eloquence of love. 








No, never movre—wh»-n prisoners wait 
The death-call to their doom, 

And see, beyond their dungeon gate, 
These ffuld nd the tomb, 

Ov the fair © rth and sun-bright heaven, 
Their gaze how ferv ntly they cast! 

Bo «ath life a charm hath given, 
And made it loveliest a the last. 


Ne, never more—and now, farewell! 
The bitter word is said; 
) And son. above my green-roofed cell 
¥ The careless foot will tread. 
My he rt hath fonnd its rest above; 
The cares of earth are passing by; 
And, 0, it is a voice of love, 
That whispers—It is time to die! 
z : 
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THE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 
BY MRS. EMMA WILLARD, 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

In the Inst number of the Teacher I was ex- 
ceedingly pleased, among other things, with the 
suggestion of our excellent superintendent, that 
the spring cleaning and repairs should include 
the school house. Now is the time to begin. Ti 


\ a thing is to be done, there must be a way to 
; do it. 


If a number of persons are to be con- 
cerned in it, there must beforehand be estab- 
lished a concert of action. The efforts of the 
women, as Mr. Rice well says, are needed in 
this case, as well as those of the men; and he 
proposes that they should be altogether volun: 


tary. Suppose a meeting should be held in the 
! . 


district forthwith, and the gentlemen invite the 


ladies to accompany them; or if some woman 
of the district feels her mind specially moved in 
this good cause, that is the Lord’s token to her, 
to rise up and do— without waiting for the men. 
If she is a married woman whose husband en- 
courages her, or if she isa single woman, whose 
means and time are at her own disposal—she 
might send out her invitations for the men and 
women of the district to meet in her parlor. 
The object of the meeting will be to choose a 
committee of both sexes (and your teacher 
should be on it,) to inspect the school house, 
and all around and withinit, and to consider 
what ought to be done; and this committee to 
report soou to an adjourned meeting. To the 
male members of the committee, it would of 
course appertain, to look to the condition of 
the school house as to its foundation, its floors, 
roofs, walls, doors, and out buildings; and to 
the female to attend to the in-doer accommoda- 
tions; which, by the way, after they have regu 





| jated at the approaching spring cleaning and 


repairing, they ought to appoint a committce 


| of their own sex to inspect, visiting the school 





house onee a week and seeing that what they 
regulate remains regulated, what they clean is 
kept clean, and what they provide is preserved. 
The girls will surely in our own common schools 
spend a part of their time in learning the use 
of the needle ; and if net, cleanliness shouid al- 
ways prevail; and there is needed a suitable ar- 
rangement for the scholars to wash their hands. 
‘there is ueeded also a suitable apparatus for 
drinking water ; and you cannot expect the men 
to look after cups, and pails, and towels, Then 
in regard to the seats, whether they are calcu- 
lated to insure the comfort, the health, and the 
improvement of the scholars—these are things 
of whieh women think, and can judge. And 
again, how do you find the light of your school 
house as affecting the eyes of the children? 
Have vou shade trees to temper it, or does its 
full food ponr in upon their undefended eye- 
sight? Hse, should not you ladies of the com- 
nittee, pending the growth of the trees which 
will be set out on the coming cccasion, provide 
plain curtains for the windows? These will be 
ornamental as well as convenient; and if you 
have a visiting fewale committee of accommo- 
gation, such little conveniences being furnished 
and looked after, will get the children into neat 
a: d good habits, and how will it cheer and as- 
gist your school teacher? It isa young fumale 
teacher Lam now thinking of. Her position, if 
her house is made and kept neat, and supplied 
with the Httle comforts which you all feel that 
you must have in your own homeg—and the 
rude boys cheeked in their depredations, and 
the rude girlgin their mischiefe—the young 
echeol mistress having her trials understood, 
and her exeitions appreciated, and she often ia- 
vitedto the homes of the committee ladies— 
how happy and cheerful and ambitious she 
would become! Your attentions would be as 
the oil to feed, the lamp of kindness in ber 
heart; and itis your children which this lamp 
would warm and enlighten. And I know not 
that the case would be much changed if your 
teacher was of the other sex. For who likes 
to be left uncared for, without comforts and 
conveniences ? 

So much for this digression on constant fe- 
male committees of accommodations. We now 
return to our original subject of the spring clean- 
ing and repairs. Suppose you find that the old 
schoolhouse, do what you may, will not, after 
all, be what you want? why then brush is up, 
and make it as comfortable as you can for this 
summer, and set about making a new one for 
the next. You can then, perhaps, find some 
pleasant grove in which to place it; and you 
can make it within and without, so that not only 
your children’s health, neatness, and delicacy, 
and improvement in study, shall be cared for, 
but there shall also be cultivated in their minds 
that love of the beautiful, which is to its posses- 
sor a charm and an enjoyment. ; 

But where, you ask, will the means be found ? 
When have the men taken pains on euch asub- 








ject as this which concerns the common family, 
to be attentive to the women, to honor them by 
consulting them and appealing to their gener- 


| osity, and the women on their part failed to 


manifest it? And when have the women, re- 
spectfully following the lead of the men, regard- 
ing them as captains of the company, and cheer- 
fully exerting their powers to aid, to please, 
and to persuade them, when did they ever pur- 
sue this course and fail of success? And when 
the men and women of the district mutually de- 
sire a new school house, they wil have one. 
Show me if you can in this our good républic, a 


school district, where if the people in it, men | 
and women, are in earnest in desiring to havea | 

ee 
new school house, beautiful, well arranged, and | 


comfortable, and they are too poor to build it! 
There is not one. The farmer will say, my cat- 
tle and horses must wait for the new barn | was 
about to build, until my children are accommo- 
dated—and the matron will resolve that the old 
carpet and chairs shall answer forthe parlor un- 
til the school house has its necessary comforts. 
Single ladies of wealth if properly approached 
upon this subject will, Lam confident, be liberal 
of their means and persona! services; fur hu- 
manity and patriotism are in this case appealed 
to, as well as parental love. All must feel that 
inthe place where the children assemble, are 
collected the germs of the future ruin or glory 
of our country.—W. Y. Feacher. 
———0610¢-——— 
SU MMER-TIME IN THECGUNTRYE. 


BY REV. R. A. WILMOT. 





Juxe 9th.— Stood on the root-bridge in the 
fading lights of evening, and listened with feel- 
iogs of pensive sadness to the chimes from Ab- 
erleigh. Just one year ago, in the “leaf 
month of June,” f{ heard the same sounds of 
mirth and melancholy, and said then, as now— 

How soft the music of those village belis, 
Falling atiniervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet. 

There is solemn and touching truth in the 
remark of Pope, that every year carries away 
something beloved aud precious; not destroy- 
vg or effacing, but removing it into a soft and 
visionary twilight. ‘Pousin’s picture of 2 tomb 
in Arcadia is the last year in a parable. 

ft isin the nature of belis to bring out this 
tone of mournfulness. Every chime has its con- 
necting toll. Each week locks the gate of its 
predecessor, and keeps the key. Thus it be- 
comes @ monument which the old sexton Time 
watches over. Beautiful is it, indeed, when 
studded with the rich jewels of wise hours and 
holy minutes! Most magnificent of sepulehres ! 
The dust of ovr own creations—our hopes, 
thoughts, virtues, and sins—is to us the costli- 
est deposit in the burial ground of the world 
How appalling would be the resurrection of a 
year, month, or week, with the secret history 
of every man open inits hand—a diary of Came, 
to be read by itsown glare! If childhood could 
be the granary of youth, youth of manhood, 
manhood of old age—if the year gone could be 
continually brought back to cherish, strengthen, 
and support the year comiog ;—Then might the 
Greciaa story of filial piety receive a new and 
nobler fulfilment—in the wasted virtue of man- 
hood, invigorated by the life-giving current of 
our youth; in the feebleness and exhaustion cf 
the parent, renewed by the glowmg bosom of 
the child! 

The steeple of Aberleigh teaches me a great 
lesson—to strengthen any good dixposition into 
ahabit. The relationship between the two is 
close and beautiful. Habits are the daughters 
of action, but they nurse their mothers, and give 
birth to daughters afier her image, more lovely 
and prosperous. The saying is Jeremy Taylor's. 
The use of our time, then, is the criterion of our 
condition, aud our wages will be paid by the 
clock. Sterne, whose life was only a journey of 
sentiment, has nevertheless made a wise remark 
in one of his gossiping letters: “If you adopt 
the rule of writing every evening your :euiarks 
on the past day, it will be a kind of tete-a-tete 
between you and yourself, wherein you may 
sometimes become your own monitor.” 

This * gradual dusky veil” of evening reminds 
me that the read of time haa taken a new turn. 
Let me recollect the admonition of a famous 
man, that the humblest persons are bound to 
give an account of their leisure; aud, in the 
midst of solitude, to be of some use to society. 
This meditation on a woodland bridge ought not 
to be fruitless. The spare winutes of a year 
are mighty labourers, if kept to their work. 
They overthrow, and build up; dig, or empty. 
There is a tradition in Barbary that the sea was 
once absorbed by ants. 

The result of toil may not appear: no pyra- 
mid may rise under the busy labour of our 
swarming thoughts. Be not cast down. We 





! read of those who had watched all night, ‘* that 
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| 48 soon as they were come to land, they saw a 


fire of coals, and fish laid thereon, and bread.” 
It was a lone and dreary shore; yet an unex- 
pected flame cheered, and a strange Visitor 
walked along it. The chimes of ages promise 
the same food and light to me. In this dark, 
troubled sea of life, I may rew up and down all 
night and cateh nothing ; but at last the net will 
be let down for a great draught. A clear fire 
burns, and arich supper is spread along the calm 
shore of the future. The haven shines inthe 
distance. Happy! if I leave behind me the 
short epitaph— 

Proved by the ends of being, to have been: 

Junk 13th.—Began Mr. Keble’s Latin lec- 
tures, the fruit of his “professorship at Oxford. 
He discovers an interesting variety of expres- 
sion in the rural temper of Lucretius and Virgil ; 
one retiring to investigate the mysteries, the 
other to enjoy the beauties of nature. The first 
lifting her veil a3 an anatomist; the second, as 
aloyer, Virgil might desire to imitate, as he 
certainly wished to honour, the genius of his 
predecessor ; but he left his difiicult paths, He 
felt that, for his own hand, sweeter flowers, and 
of brighter colors, grew in the sheltered recesses 
of the hills. 

It seems to be ascertained that, in the year in 
which Lucretius died at Athens, Virgil, assu- 
ming the Virile Toga, quitted Cremona for 
Rome. The melancholy fate of his contempora- 
ry could not but touch kis heart, and the allu- 
sion to suicide in the sixth book of the Adneid 
breathes the pathos of affection; nor may it be 
unjust to discover, in the sunnier tone of Vir- 
gi’s colouring, and the general gaicty of his 
manner, a designed antidote for the gloom and 
auaterity of his rival in the art. 

A particular charm of Virgils poetry resides 
in this engaging freshness and buoyancy, con- 
nected, as they are, with tender recolleciions of 
early life. Me imparts the feeling to the char- 
acters of his poem. The wounded soldier lifts 
his closing eyes to heaven, and expires with the 
remetubrance of Argos at his heart. 

Virgil continually alludes to familiar placee— 
Lueretiue, never. Mr. Keble thitks that the 
most diligent eye would be unable to discover 
in his poctry the name of one mountaiu, or riv- 
er, introduced by the impulse cf lore and mem- 
ory. Virgil,on the contiar, sceks to revive 
his associations, Mantua and Cremona supply 
hia landscapes. The neighboring streanis of 
Mincius, Athesis, and Eridanus, and the remote 
summits of tle Alps and Apennines blend, how- 
ever wiconsciously, with every scene. Mr. Ke- 
ble places the attraction of the first and ninth 

3ucolics in their relationship to the poet's 
haunts. He ventures to pourthe beloved Evi- 
danus into the laurels of Elysium. In dike man- 
ner, he compares Aineas, in his last conflict, to 
the crest of the Apennines, over:which he had 
so often seen the sun go down from the green 
and pastoral dwelling of his youth. 

Lueretina, as a painter of word-landscape, ap- 
pears to excel in lis air of mystery, and in che 
varions ace ‘dents of Hg In the seeond @nali- 
ty, he is equalled by Virgil, Dante, and oar own 
Spenser; but in the first, the Commedia of the 
Florentine «ffords the only parailel, in its dim 
windings of forest-paths, that send a “ sleepy 
horror through the bleod.” 

The landscapes of Virgil may be reflected in 
the blue skies, unshaken leaves, sunny turf, and 
golden waters of Claude; while the dark per- 
spective and oracular branclies of Lueretins 
must be sought in the eombre masses aud awful 
twilight of Poussin. Those trees, stretching in- 
to spectral shade, thrill the beholder with some 
dreadful catastrophe working owt in the gloom. 
I may mention “ Abraham journeying to sac- 
rifiee his eon,” in our National Gallery, as em- 
bodying the tone of a Lueretian picture. With 
regard to the delightful, descriptions of lights, 
under different manifestations, we ave to re- 
member that the philosophy aud temper of Lu- 
cretius led bim to contemplate the atospheric 
changes with a lingering eye: to watch the 
villager, from blue hamlet in the vine-covered 
hills, going forth to his work; or, in the shade 
of departing duy— 



















The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 

His sun and cloud scenery is exquisite. It 
reminds me of Fuseli’s praise of Wilson—that 
having observed nature in all her aspects, he 
had a separate and fitting touch for each; and 
that, in effects of dewey freshness, and warm 
morning and silent evening lights, few have 
equalled, and fewer excelled kim. 





‘Time, well emploved, gives that health and 
vigor to the soul which health and retirement 
afford the body. 

Time is a grateful friend; use it well, and it 
never fails to make suitable requital. 

Time never sits heavily on us but when it is 
badly employed. 
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GIBLHOOD. 


BY JOHN G. SAXP. 
With rosy cheeks, and merry-dancing curls, 
A.d eyes of tender light, 
QO, very beautiful are little giris, 
And goodly to the sight! 


Here comes a gromp to seek my lonely bower, 
Ere waning Autumn dies, — 

How like the dew-drops on a drooping flower, 
Are smiles from gentle eyes! 


What beaming gladness lights each fairy face 
The while the elves advance, 

Now speeding swiftly in a gladsome race, 
Now whirling in a dance! 


What heavenly pleasure o'er the spirit rolls, 
When ail the air along 

Floats the sweet music of untainted souls, 
In bright, unsullied song! 


The sacred nymphs that guard this sylvan ground 
May sport unseen with these, 
And joy to hear their ringing laugh resound 


Among the clustering trees! 





With rosy cheeks, and merry-dancing curls, 
And ¢ of tender light, 

O, very beautiful are little girls, 

And goodly to the sight. 





MENRBY THE EIGHTH; His LikTi-. 
RAY CHARBACTEXR. 





BY DISRAELL. 





Peace and policy had diffused a halcyon calm- 
ness over the land, and the people now. dis- 
cerned the approach ofa new era. Heury the 
Kighth, who appears with such opposite coun- 
tenances in the great gallery of history, gave 
the country more glorious promises of an ac- 
complished sovereign than England had yet 
witnessed ; and however he may appear differ- 
ently to the calin eye of posterity, the passions 
of his own times secured his popularity even to 
his latter days. Youthful, with all its vigorous 
and generous temper, and not inferior in the 
majesty of his intellect any more than in that 
of his person,—learned in his closet, yet enter- 
prising in action,—this sovereign impressed his 
ewn commanding character on the nation.— 
Such a monarch gave wings to their genius.— 
Long pent up ia their unhappy island, they 
soon indulged ina visionary dominion in France, 
and iu rapid victories in Scotland ; insular Eng- 
land once more aspired to be admitted into the 
the great European family of states; and Henry 
was the arbiter of Francis of Fraace, and of 
Charles of Germany. The awakened spirit of 
the English people unconsciously was prepara- 
tery tothe day which yetno one dreamed of. 
The minds of men were opening to wider views: 
and he who sat on the throne was one who 
weuld not be the last man in the kingdom to be 
mindless of its progress. 

This lettered monarch himself professed an- 
thorship, and a sceptre was his pen. When he 
sent forth a volume which al! Europe was to 
read, and was graced by a new title which all 


Earope was to own, who dared to controvert | 
j acters, and from the reports of these rival re- 


the crowned controvertialist, or impugn the va- 
lidity ef that airy title? His majesty alone was 
allowed to confute himself.* Trained from his 
early days in scholastic divinity, for he was de- 
signed to be an archbishop, the volume, how- 
ever aided by others, was the native growth of 
his own mind. The king's taste for this learn- 
ing was studiously flattered by the great cardi- 





nal, who gently recommended to his restless ! 


master, a perusal ofthe nineteen folios of Thom- 
as Aquinas, possibly with the hope of fixing the 
royal fly in the rep of the cobwebs of the 
schoolmen. Such indecd were his habits of 
study, that he could interest himself in compil- 
ing a national Latin grammar, when the schouls 
succeeded to the dissolved monasteries. The 
grauunar was issued as an act of parliament; 
no Other but the royal grammar was to be 
thumbed without incurring the peril of a pre- 
munire.+ 

it is to be regretted that weere supplied with 
but few literary anecdotes of this literary mon- 
arch. ' 
some may be deduced from inference. 





The age 


Was not yet far enough advanced in ¢ivilization | 





toenjoy that inquisitive leisure which leaves its 
memorials for a distant posterity in the court 
tattle of a Suctoneius, or the secret history of a 
Procopius. It has, however, been recorded that 
certain acts of pailiament and proclamations 
were correeted by the royal pen, end particu- 
larly the first draught of the aet which em- 
powered the king to creet bishopries was writ- 
ten by his own hand; and he was the active 
editor of those monarehical pamphiets, as they 
may be classed, on religious topics, which were 
frequently required during his reign. 

This learued monarth was unquestionably 
the first patron of our verracular literature.—- 
Ne indulged in a literary intercourse with our 
earliest writers, and evineed a keen enriesity 
on any novelty ir the infknt productions ‘of the 
English press. On frequent occasions he took 
& personal interest in the Suecess, and even in 

2 The manuscript of Henry the Eighth reposes in the 
Vatican, witnessed by his own hand in this inscrip- 
tion :—* Anglorum Rex, Menri-us Leoni X. * mittic hoe 
opus ct fidei testanst anicitie’” { fund this in- 
scription in one of the Lotes of 


Some we may incidentelly glean, and | 
yA } 


Selden te the Polynolb- | 


the concoctions of literary a. He ful- 
ly entered into the noble designs of Sir Thomas 
Elyot to create a veracular style, and critically 
new words, “apt for the purpose.” And on 
our first Latin dictionary; the king, in the pres- 
ence of the courtiers, commended the design, 





j sel, but a supply of suck books as the royal li- 
| brary possessed, 

The king was not offended, as were some of 
the courtiers, with the freedom displayed by 
Elyot in some of his ethical works. 
ce not only took it in the better 


| 
| 
| 





) us, ** His gre 
| part, but with princely words full of majesty, 
| commended my diligence, simplicity, and cour- 
| age, in that I spared no estate in the rebaking 
| nk wk ” 
; of vice. 


| in English prose, by a pension, which enabled 
H 


| the young student, Roger Ascham, to set offon | 


| his travels. .& remarkable instance of Henry’s 
) quick attention to the novelties ef our literature 
‘appears by his critical conversation with the 


~ | antiquary, Thynne, who had presented to him | 
lfis majesty soon | 
discovered the novelty of * The Pilgrim’s Tale,” | 


| his new edition of Chaucer. 


a bitter satire on the pride and state of the 


Chaucer. 
learned editor, observed, in these very words, 


question for it.” The editor submitted, “If 
your grace be not offended, [ hope to be pro- 
tected by you.” The king “bade him go, and 
fear net!” 


But even Henry the Eighth could not alwa 
change at will his political position—the minis- 





the absolute king. 


the works of Chaucer should be wholly sup- 
pressed. Some good-humored sprite rose in 
favor of the only poct in the nation, observing 
that all the world knew that Dan Chaucer had 
never written anything more than fables! The 
authority of Wolsey so far prevailed, that “ The 
Pilgrim’s Tale” was suppressed; and it seems 
that the haughty prelate would williagly have 
suppressed the editor in his own person.— 
Thynne was an intimate acquaintance of Skelton, 
whose caustic rhymes of ‘Colin Ciout” had been 
concocted at his country-house. Thynne, in 
this perilous adventure of publishing “ The Pil- 
grim’s Tale,” was saved from the talons of the 
cardinal, for this monarch’s royal word was at 
| all times sacred with him, 

A literary anecdote of this monarch has been 





dov for information. 
time, if not patience, to read a new work, he 
put copies into the hands of two opposite char- 


views, the king ventured to deduce his own re- 
sults. This method of judging a work without 
meditating on it, was anew royal cut in the 
road of literature, to which we of late have been 
accustomed; but it scetied with Henry rather 
to have increased the vascillations of his opin- 
ions, than steadied the firmness of his decis- 
ions. 

The court of Henry displayed a brilliant cir- 
| cle of literary noblemen, distinguished for their 
| translations, and some by their songs and son- 
nets. Varker, Lord Morley, was a favorite for 
his numerous versions, sone of which he dedi- 
cated to the king ; the witty Wyat, who always 
sustained the anagram of his name, Wasa famil- 
iar companion ; nor ceuld Henry be insensible 
to the elegant effusions of Surrey, woless his po- 
litical feelings indisposed his admiration. It 
was at the king’s conimand that Lord Berners 
| translated the Chronicles of Froissart, and the 
‘volume is adorned by the royal arms. Stern- 
hold, the memorable psalui-enditer, was a groom 
a personal favorite of his 











| of the chamber, and 
master; and Henry 
Leland to search for and to preserve the anti- 
quities of England, and invested him with the 
honorable title of “Tae King’s Antiquary.” 
Scholars too stood around the royal table, and 
| the company at the palace excelled that of any 
academy, as Erasmus had told us. Learning 


| patronised by a despot became a fashionable 
‘accomplishment, and the model for the court 
| was in the royal family themselves. 


It is from 
this period that we may date that race of learn- 
ed ladies which continued through the long 
reign of our maiden queen, Yet before the-ac- 
cession of Henry the Eighth, half a century had 
not elapsed when female literature was at so 
low an ebb, that Sir Thomas More noticed as 


could read and write. When Erasmus visited 


| the English court, he curiously observed that | 
. “The course of human events was changed ; the 


; monks fumed in time past for learning are be- 

come ignorant, and women love books.” Evas- 
| mus had witnessed at the court of Henry the 
| Righth the Princeeses Mary end Elizabeth, both 


discussed with him the propriety of the use of 
one occasion, when Sir Thomas Elyot projected | 


| pastimes at nought—reading and writing, and 
and offered the author not only his royal coun- | 


Elyot tells | 


The king, at the same time that he | 
| protected Elyot froin his petty critics, reward- | 
|} ed the early efforts of another vernacular au- | 
| thor, who had dedicated to him his first work | 


| clergy, which at the time was ascribed to | 
The king, pointing it out to the } 


“William Thynne, I doubt this will not be al- | 
lowed, for I suspect the bishops will call thee in | 


| of Erasmus and of More—H: 
It is evident that his majesty was | 


“not offended” at a severe satire on the clergy. | 


ter in power may fiad means to counteract even | 
A great stir was made in | 
Wolsey’s parliament; it was even proposed that | 


recently disclosed, which at least attests his ar- | 
When Henry wanted | 


appointed the illustrious | 





an extraordinary circumstance that Jane Shore | 


| had frequented the house of the Mores, which } 


he describes as a perfect snausarum domicilium. 
| The venerable Nicholas Udall, a contemporary, 
_ has also left us a picture of that day, 
/now acommon thing to see young virgins so | 
nouzled (nursed) and trained in the study of 
letters, that they willingly set all other vain 


with most earnest study, both carly and late.” 
The pliable nobility of Henry the Eighth easily 
took the bend of the royal family, and among 
their daughters, doubtless, there were mere 
leained women than are chronicled in Ballard’s 
Memoirs. Lady Jane Grey meditating on Plato | 
was not so uncommon an incident asit appears | 
to ns, in the insulated anecdote. The learning | 
of that day must not be held as the pedantry of | 
a later, for it was laying the foundations of eve- 
ry knowledge in the soil of Ragland. 

The king’s move elegant tastes diifused them- 
selves among the finer arts at a time when they | 
were yet strangers in this land; his father 
travelled taste had received a tincture of these | 
arts when abroad, in Henry the Eighth they 
burst into existence with a more robust apti- 
tude. He eagerly invited foreign artists to his 
court; but the patronage of an English monarch 
was not yet appreciated by some of the fine 
geniuses of Italy; we lay yet too far out of their | 
observation and sympathies ; and it is recorded 
of one of the Italian artists, a fiery spirit, who 
had visited England, that he designated us as 
quelle bestie Inylesi. « Raphael and Titian could 
not be lured from their studios and their blue 
skies; but, fortanately, a northern genius, | 
whose name is as iinmortal as their own, was | 
domiciliated by the liberal monarch, the triehd 
3 Holbein. 























Among the musicians of [fenry we find French, 
Ttalians, and Germans; he was himself a musi- | 
cian, and composed several pieces which I be- 


3} lieve are still retained in the service of the 
Royal Chapel.* He had a taste for the gor- 


geous or grotesque amusements cf the couti- 
nent, combining them with a display of the fine 
arts in the scenical effects. One memorable | 
night ofthe Epiphany, the eourt was startled by 
a new glory, where the king and his compan- 
ions appeared in a scene which the courtiers | 
had never before witnessed. ‘It was a mask | 
after the manner of Italy, a thing not seen atore 
in England,” saith the chronicler of Henry’s 
court-days. Once, to amaze a foreign embassy, 
and on a sudden to raise up a banqueting-house, 
the monarch set to work the right magicians ; an | 
architect, anda poet, and his master of the 
revels, were months inventing and laboring.— 
‘he regal banqueting-house was adorned by the 
arts of picture and music, of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture ; all was full of illusion and reality ; 
the house itself’ wasa pageant to exhibit a pa- 
geant. The magnificeiut prince was himself so | 
pleased, that he anxiously stopped his visiters 
at the points of sight most favorable to catch 
the illusion of the perspective. A monarch of | 
such tine tastes and gorgeous fancies would | 
create the artists who are the truc inventors. 
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DISTRICT SCHCOL LIBRARIES. 


BY HORACE MANN. 


I propose, in the following lecture, to consid- 
er the expediency of establishing a School Li- 
brary in the several Schoot Districts of the State. 

The idea of a common school library is a 
modern one. It originated in the State of New 
York. In the year 1835, a law was passed by 
the Legislature of that State, authorizing its 
respective school districts to raise, by tax, the 
sum of twenty dollars the first year, and ten 
dollars in any subsequent year, for the purchase 
of a common school library. No inducement 
was held out to the districts to make the pur- 
chase, but only a mere power granted; and the 
consequence was, that for three years this law 
remained almost a dead letter upon the pages 
of the statute book. But in the year 1838, 





Governor Marey, iu his inaugural address to the | 
Legislature, recommended the appropriation of | 


a part of the income of the United States de- 
posit fund, or surplus revenue, (so‘ealled,) to 
this object. The recommendation was adopted, 
and the sum of $55,000 for three years, was set 
apart to be applied by the districts to the pur- 
chase of a district school library. The towns 
were also required to raise an equal sum, to be 
united with the former, and to be applied in 
the same way. liow much more does such an 
act of permanent usefulness redound to the 
honor of a Governor or a Legislature, than 
those party coutests which occupy so much of 
public attention for a few days or months, but | 
are then forgotten, or are ouly remembered to | 
be lamented or condemned! 

By the law of April 12, 1837, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts authorized cach schoob dis- | 
trict in the State to raise, by tax, a sum not ex- 
ceeding thirty dollars for the first year, and ten 
dollars for any subsequent year, for the pur- 
chase of a library aud apparatus for the schools. 
Few districts, however, availed themselves of 
this power; and, up to the close of the year 
183%, there were but about fifty libraries in all 
the common schools of Massachusetts. 

Being convinced of the necessity, and fore- 


| Board, as above st 





' State, from ten to fifteen town 


on that subject. In that communication it was 
proposed that the Board itself should take meas- 


} ures for the preparation of such a Common 
“I¢ is} 


School Library, as should be adapted to the 
wants of the schools, and should at the same 
time be free from objection on account of parti- 
inions in politics, or sectarian views in 
religion. I had been led to suppose that one 
of the principal reasons why sq few libraries 
had been pure! * the law of 1837, 
was the jealousy entertaine inst each other, 
by members of different po ies and of 
different religious denominations. 
il men, aad friends’ of : 
without exception, were es sires 
fov a library, yet they either had fears of their 
own, Or encountel ehension in others, 
that the publie money devoted to this purpose 
itv, might be perverted, in tue 
us, to the further: i 
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hands of partisan 
ter-ends, The proposition s itted cto the 
mipanicd by 
gnards designed to obviate these di 
lt was favorably received, and immedi 
ted upon. 
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result exceeded my w« 
I found that there were 
libraries in the State. The numb 
they contained was 180,028. 
value, $191,558. The number 
or persons having access to them, in their own 
right, w 25,705. 

In addition to the above, there 
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that 
is, libraties to which all the citizens of the 
town had a right of ¢ :, These contained, 
in the aggregate, from three to four thousand 





| volumes, and their estimated value was about 





$1400. Ther also about fifty school dis- 
trict libraries, containing about tea thousand 
volumes, and worth, by estimation, about £3,- 
200 or 3,800, Fifteen of these were in Boston. 
The number of Public Schools in the State, at 
that tine, was 3,014. 

A few of the incorporated academies had 
small libraries. ’ 

There were also a few cireulating libraries in 
different parts of the State,—out of the city of 
Boston, perhaps twenty,—but it would be chari- 
table to suppose that, on the whole, this class 
of libraries does as much good as harm. 

Of all the social libraries in the State, thirty- 
six, containing 81,281 volumes, valued at $130,- 











} 055, aud owned by 8,885 proprictors, or share- 


holders, belonged to the city of Boston. 

It appeared, then, that the books belonging 
to the public social libraries, in the city of Bos- 
ton, constituted almost one-half, in number, of 
all the books in the social libraries of the State, 
and more than two-thirds of allin value; and 
yet only about ouc-tenth part of the population 
of the city had any right of access to them. 

I have said above that the whole number of 
proprietors, or share-holders, in all the social 
libraries in the State was 25,705. Now, sup- 
posing that each proprietor or share-holder, in 
these social Hbraries, represents, on an average, 
four persons, (and this, considering the number 
of share-holders who are not heads of families, 
is probably a full allowance,) the population 
represented by them, as enjoying the benefits 
of these libraries, would be only a sinall frac- 
tion over one hundred thousand; and this, 
strange and alarming as it may seem, would 
leave a pop: 1, in the State, of more than 
six hundred thousand, who have no right of 
participation in those benef 

f omit here, as not having an immediate con- 
nection with my present purpose, to give an ac- 
count of the libraries belonging to the colleges 
and other literary and scientiiie institutions in 
the State. A detailed acconnt of these may be 
found in my Third Annual Report to the Board 

{ Educaticn. 
























Do not the above facts show a most extraor- 
dinary and wide-spread deficiency of books in 
our Commonweaith ? 

Suteven where books exist, another question 
arises, hardly less important than the preceding, 
as to the suitablencss or adaptation of the books 
to the youthtul mind. Oue general remark ap- 
plies to the existing libraries almost without ex- 
ception ;—the books were written fur men, and 
not for children. The libraries, too, have beea 
collected by men for their own amusement or 
edification. There is no hazzard, therefore, in 
saying, that they contain very few books, ap- 
propriate for the reading of the young, either 
in the subjects treated of, the intellectual man- 
ner in which those subjecis are discussed, or the 
moral tone that pervades the works. 

Now the object of a Common School Library 





en of Drayton. | of whom held an epistolary correspondence in secing the the benefits of libraries in our schools, is to supply these great deficiencies. Existing 
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N Rat on, famous Grammar of Lily was tho work of a | Latin; the daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and |] submitted to the Board of Education, on the libraries are owned by the rich, or by those who . 
CY King and cardi which it appears that beh tee | Lady Jane Grey, versed in Greek; and the | 27h day of March, 1838, 4 Written proposition | 8¢ in comfortable circumstances. The Com- 

: ng and cardinal had the houor to ¢ ai) rs y , ’ proy x : if ty 
ch Thomas Eiyot bas designated Henry “aa the mee gu. | @teen Catharine Parr, his fervent admirer for mon School Library will reach the poor. é 
(3 thor."—Prefaes to “The Castel of Heath.” his paraphrase of the four gospele. Erasi.u;' * Sir John Hawkins’ History of Music, vot. fi. [To be continued.) 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
NO. IL 


State Superintendent. The plan for a school 
house in our last number met with great favor, 


We continue this month the plans for school | and we hope the rest of the series may be as 
houses, with the valuable suggestions of the | well received. 
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The above plan represents a house designed 
for two schools on the same floor. It is drawn 
ona scale of one-tenth of an inch to the foot. 
The building is 46 by 314 feet outside. There 
are two doors in the front end opening into the 
entries EE, which communicate with the school 
room, 

t.—Room for small scholars, 18 by 124 feet, 
lighted by one large window in front. This 
room should have a black-board extending en- 
tirely across the partition wall between it and 
the large school room, and seats for the accomo- 
dation of the scholars, and suitable means for 
warming the room. This plan may also be used 
for one large school, and the room R, used as a 
recitation room by the assistant teacher, in 
which case, it should communicate directly with 
the large school room instead of the entries. 

The seats and desks in the large school room 
are designed for two scholars, and are sufficient 
in number to accommodate seventy, besides the 
front row of seats which may be used for reci- 
tations, These seats should be arranged so that 
the pupils will sit facing. 

T.—Teacher’s platform, extending entirely 
across the room. 

I.—Smoke and ventilating flues. 

3% B.—Black-board, on the wall extending 
across the room. 

S.—Stove, with air tube for admitting fresh 
air, as mentioned in plan No. 1. 

The plan represents six windows on the sides 
of the building—four in the large school room, 
and one in each entry. There may be two 
windows for the small school rcom, instead of 
one, as shown in the plan. 

LOCATION OF SCIIOOL HOUSE, 

The site of the school house should be dry, 
healthy and pleasant, casily accessible from all 
parts of the district, and apart from the dust, 
noise and danger of the highway. The vicinity 
of places of idle and dissipated resort should 
be avoided in selecting a site for aschool house, 
as well as places of public business; and if it 
can be so chosen ¢s to overloook a delightful 
country, and be surrounded by picturesque 
scenery, it will increase the attractions that 
ehould always surround it. ‘‘As many of the 
pleasant influences of nature as possible should 
be gathered in and around the spot, where the 
earliest, most lasting and most controlling as- 
sociations of a child’s mind are formed.” To 
secure these requisites, and avoid their oppo- 
sites, it is frequently necessary to select a loea 
tion more or less removed from the territorial 
center of the district. It is desirable that the 


| 

















site should contain at least one acre of ground, 
never less than half an acre, and be inclosed 
with a neat, substantisl fence, with a yard in 
front of the school house, common to the whole 
school for recreation and sport; and two yards 
in the rear—one for cach sex, separated by a 
high board fence, and provided with the neces- 
sary out buildings. Shade trees should be 


planted upon the ground surrounding the school 


house, which will add much to the beauty of 


the site and be a protectiou from the hot rays 
of the sun in summer, and the cold winds in 
winter. An appropriate place for fue! should 
be provided, and this should, at all times when 
it is necessary to be used, be supplied in suffi- 
cient quantity and of good quality, that the 
school room may be readily warmed for the 
comfort of the scholars, and that one half of 
the morning session may not be lost in almost 
fruitless attempts at warming the room with 
green or decayed wood taken from a snow 
heap. Every school house should be provided 
with a well, or so situated that the water may 
be easily procured for the use of pupils and 
teacher. 
2. SIZE OF BUILDING. 

The building should be large enough to have 
a separate entry for cach sex ; a room for rect 
tation, apparatus, library and other purposes ; 
and a school rocm large enough to acco:nmo- 
date all the children in the district who are en- 
titled to attend the school ofthe district, and 
allow each one so attending it at least 175 cu- 
bic feet of air, space enough to go to and from 
his seat without disturbing any one else, to sit 
comfortably in his seat, and enable the teacher 
to approach each scholar, aud pass convenient- 
The entries should 
be furnished with scraper, mat, hooks, shelves, 


ly to any part of the room. 


basin and towels, and thus furnished, will pro- 
mote health, prevent confusion and impropriety‘ 
and aid in securing habits of order and elvauli- 
ness, The school house should present a hand- 
some exterior and in every respect an inviting 
and attractive appearance ; calculated to inspire 
children and the community generally with 
respect to the object for which it is devoted. 

3. 

In determining tle details of construction and 
arrangement for a school house, due regard 


THE SCHOO ROON=—-SEATS AND DESKS. 


must of course be had to the varying circum- 
stances of country and village of a large and 
small number of scholars, of schools of differ- 
ent grades, &c. Ina groat majority of the dis- 
tricts of the State as they are now situated, and 
will be for some time tocome, there will be but 





‘up for scholars of all ages. 


one school room, with a smaller room for recita- 
be 


tions, library, apparatus, &c. 

This must necessarily be arranged and fitted 
In small villages, 
and populous country dristricts, at least two 
school rooms should be provided, one fitted up 
exclusively for the younger, and the other for 
the older pupils. In large villages and cities, 
a better classification of the schools can be 
adopted, and of course, more completeness can 
be given to the construction aud arrangements 
of the buildings and the rooms appropriated to 
each grade of schools. 

In the construction and arrangement of the 
seats and desks of a school room, due regard 
should be had to the convenience, comfort and 
health of those who are to occupy them; and 
to secure these objects, they should be made 
suitable for use by those who will occupy them, 
for the young and not for grown persons, and 
of varying heights for children of different ages, 
from four years to twenty, Under the deserip- 
tion of “Plan No. 1,” for a school house wiil be 
found the dimensions for seats and desks of four 
different sizes. 

The Hon. Henry Barnard, in his valuable 
work entitled, ‘School Architecture,” a book 
that should be in possession of every schoot dis. 
rict, particularly if they contemplate erecting 
a school house, remarks 2s follows upon the 


| subject of seats and desks for school rooms :— 





“They should be adapted to each other, and 
the purposes for which they will be used, such 
as writing and ciphering, so as to prevent any 
awkward, inconvenient or unhealthy positions 
They should be 
easy of ascess, so that every scholar can go to 


of the limbs, chest or spine. 


and from his seat and change his position, and 
the texcher can approach each scholar and give 
the required attention and instruction, without 
disturbing any other person than the one con- 
cerned. They should be so arranged as to fa- 
cilitate habits of attention, take away all temp- 
tation and encouragement to violate the rules of 


the school on the part of any scholar, and ad- | 


mit of the constant and complete supervision of 
Each scholar 
should be furnished with a seat and desk, prep- 


the whole school by the teacher. 


erly adapted to each other, as to height and 
Seats 
from nine iuches and a half to fifteen and a half, 
(with desks to correspond,) for children of dif- 
ferent ages or siz2. 


distance, and of varying heights; the 
(7? 


The seat should be made 
so that the feet of every child can rest on the 
floor and the upper and lower part of the leg 
form a right angle at the knee; and the back, 
whether separate from or forming part of the 
adjoining desk behind, should rectine to corres- 
pond with the natural curves of the spine and 


” 


shoulders. 


The desk, for two scholars, should be at least | 


four feet long and fom twelve to eighteen inch- 
es wide, with a shelf beneath for books, and au 
opening in the back side to receive a slate.— 
“Phe upper surface of the desk, except three 
or four inches of the most distant portion, should 
slope one inch in a foot. On the level portion 
along the line of the slope there should be a 


groove to prevent pens and pencils from rolling | 


off, and an opening to receive an ink-stand.— 
The top of the ink-stand should be on a level 
with the desk. The end pieces of the desk 


should be so made as to interfere as little as | 


possible with sweeping, and a free circulation 
ofair. The desk should not be removed from 
the seat cither in distance or height, so as to 


require the body, the neck, or the chest to be | 


bent forward in a constrained manner; or the 
elbow or shoulder blades to be painfully eleva- 
ted, whenever the scholar is writing or cipher- 
ing. These lust positions, to which so many 
children are forced, by the badly constructed 
seats and desks of our ordinary school houses, 
have led, not unfrequently, to distortion of the 
form, and particularly to spinal affections of the 
most distressing character. Such marked re. 
sults are principally confined to females of deli- 
cate. constitutions, and studious and sedentary 
habits, While boys and young men engage in 
active exercise and sport during the recess and 
at the close of the school, and thus give relief 
to the over-strained and unnaturally applied 
muscles, and restore the spring of elasticity to 
the cushion-like substance which gives flexibili- 


the open air, indulge but little in those sports 
which give variety of motion to the joints and 
muscles, and are confined to duties and studies 
which require their being seated, out of school 
hours, too much and too long at any one time.” 
A volume of testimony, from the most dis- 
tinguished members of the medical profession, 
might be given, showing the evil and dangerous 
| effects resulting from the use of improperly con- 
| structed seats and desks; but it is deemed un- 
| necessary to produce testimony upon a subject 
} 
| of every one. 
To adopt further the language of Mr. Bar- 
}nard: “No child should, under any circum- 
| stances, be long or frequently exposed to any 


ty to the spinal column; girls exercise less in 
| 


one or all of these causes of discomforts, de- 
forinity, or disease. Seats and desks can be as 
easily and cheaply made of different heights, 
and for convenient and healihy postures, as they 


sé 


are now without reference to such considera- 
tions. 

Little children are made to suffer, and many 
of them permdnently, from being forced to sit 
long in one position, without any occupation 


for the mind or muscles, on seats without backs, 
and so high that their feet cannot touch, much 
less rest, upon the floor. Nothing but the fear 
of punishment, or its frequent application, can 
keep a live child still under such circumstances, 
and even that cannot do it long. 


Whe has not an aching remembrance of the 


torture of this unnatural confinement, and the 
burning 


sense of injustice for punishment in- 
flicted for some unavoidable manifestation of 
uneasiness and pain? 


Even though the seats 
are as comfortable as can be made, young chil- 
dren cannot, and should not, be kept still upon 
them long at a time, and never without some- 


thing innocent or useful to do, and under no 
circumstances longer than twenty or thirty 
minutes in one position, nor solong at one study, 
and that with frequent and free exercise in the 
open air. To accomplish this, great and radi- 
cal changes in the views and practice of teach- 


ers, parents, and the communities, must take 
place. Nowhere ia the whole department of 
practical education, is a gradual change more 
The 
school room should be properly warmed, when- 
ever a fire is needed, and kept at an even tem- 
perature of about sixty-eight degrees; and as 


needed or should be sooner commenced.” 


stoves are mostly used. for this purpose, the 


pipe should be carried as high as possible orer 
the heads of the scholars, to a flue within or 
next the wall. -A vessel, supplied with pure 
water should always be kept on the stove to 


give moisture to the atmosphere of the room. 


—_—_—__—_—_____-——99000- = 


Fare oF THE ArostTLes.—St. Matthew is sup- 
posed. to have suffered martyrdom, or was put 
to death by the sword at the city of Ethiopia. 

St. Mark was dragged through the streets of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, till he expired, 

St. Luke was hanged upon an olive tree in 
Greece. 





“St. John was put in a cauldron of boiling oil 
‘at Rome, and escaped death. 





He afterwards 
; died a natural death, at Ephesus in Asia. 
St. dames the Great was beheaded at Jeru- 
salem. 


| 
| 
| St. James was thrawn from a pinacle of the 
| wing of the temple, and then beaten to death 
vith a fuller’s club. 
| St. Philip was hanged up against a pillar at 
Ifierapolis, a city of Phrygia. 
| St. Bartholomew was flayed alive by the 
, command of a barbarous king, 
St. Andrew was Lound to a cross whence he 
| preacked to the people, tillhe expired. ‘ 
| St. Thonyas was ran threugh the body by a 
lance, at Cermandel, in the. Hast Indies. 

St. Jude was shot to death with arrows. 

ft. Siincon Selotes was crucified in Persia. 

&. Matthias was first stoned and then be- 
headed. 





Xenophanus, an old sage, when he was up- 
braided, and called timorous because he would 
not venture his money at any of the games.— 
“T confess,” said he, “that Iam exceedingly 
timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing.” 





He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night. 





so plain to the observation and common sense _ 
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For the Journal. | wherever framed, has tended towards one or | See anything like the numerousand enthusiastic | be to receive the same, to supply the several 


MY FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
No. II. 

My first study of metaphysics opened to me a 
new world. I had studied nature—the sky and 
the stars, the air and the clouds, the earth, the | 
flowers and trees, and ‘bird and beast and 
creeping thing,’ and ‘whatsoever walketh 
through the paths of the seas.’ I had been 
taught science—the properties of bodies in 
natural philosophy, the qualities of atoms in 
chemistry, the abstract laws of quantity in mathe. | 
matics ; I knew something of the present state | 
of man and of society from Literature, and of | 
bis past actions from History ; I had been taught | 
the solemn truths of religion; but of the mind, | 
the wonderful central.power that has gained this | 
various knowledge, discovered these universal | 
laws, framed all Institutions and all Arts, gov- 
erned the acts, and preserved the records of the | 
past, into which and through which ‘the day | 
spring from on high,’ has come, and on which } 
the glorious revelationdescended ; of this mind 
It was to me a marvel anda | 





I knew nothing. 
mystery, when thought upon at all; a barred 

temple in a deep recess,and unapproached ; 
whence yet were heard the sounds of sweet and 

solemn music, and from whos; partly-opened | 
portals sometimes flashed bursts of glorious | 
light. Cousin was the Hierophant who reveal- 
ed to me the elements of this new knowledge, 

who led me beneath the lofty dome, and point- 
ed out the far-reaching aisles, and stately col- | 
umns, and the white-stoled worshippers, march- | 


ing in the slow procession of ages through the | 
solemn shrine. Needed isknowledge of the uni- 
verse and of the history and condition of man; | 


needed are Artand Literature and Religion; | 
but all are incomplete without the majesty of 
Intellectual truth, the knowledge of the mind. | 
In the history of the world’s thought, philoso- | 
phy comes next after religion and poetry; next 
after the sublime revelations of the Hebrews, 
and the beautiful mythology of the Greeks, come | 


the speculations of the Grecian sages, and the | 
philosophic systems of the Hindoos. These first 
rade essays of thought, which took pretty much | 
the form of ideas on thingsin general, were suc- | 
ceeded by more systematic labors, and with | 
Socrates and his successors, the study of nature | 
was carefully distinguished both from natural ! 
religion and the study of mind. Plato, the rep- 
resentative of mental, and Aristotle, of natural 
philosophy, were the leaders of thought till after 
the close of the middle age. Since then, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, standing in the van 
guard of civilization, have furnished most of the 
Germany hes been 
Ger- 


great names in philosophy. 
the rival, France the follower of England. 
many has given us a more idealsystem. France 
a more complete developement. With charac- 
teristic impetuosity, they have caught up the 
ideas of others and carried them out to the full- 
Nowhere has the philosophy of 
Nowhere was it | 


est extent. 
Bacon been richer in results. 
so completely shown that the metaphysics of | 
Locke tended to materialism asin France. Wit 
in the last half century a school has risen here, 
which, borrowing truth from every system, not 
only of England and Germany, but of the world, 
has laid a broader basis, and erected a loftier, 
purer, and more beautiful superstructure of phi- 
losophy, than any which has preceded it. This 
school is the “Eclectic and at the head of it 
stands Victor Cousin. 

The Eclectic svstein rose at an auspicious mo- 
ment. The philosophy of Locke had led to the 
skepticism of [ume, and the materialism of 
Condiilac and Cabanis, meeting with but a 
feeble protest from Beattie, Reid, and Dugald 
Stewart; the system of Kant in Germany had 
been pushed to its limits, and resulted in mysti- 
cism and the denial of real existence out of ‘the 
Me;’ within these two extremes, the denial of 
spirit and the denial of matter, there remained 
only one course to take. It was necessary for 
the advance of philosophy to review the whole 
ground, take a middle course between the two, 
carefully selecting from each its part of truth, 
aud rejecting its errors. But these two theo- 
ries of mind, Sensualism that which derives our 
knowledge from without, and Idealism, which 
refers everything to the mind itself, have exis- 
ted from the first. Every theory of the mind, 





} it is not so. 


he y 


other of these views. If then we wish the most 
perfect system possible, we must review, com- 
pare and combine all the philosophic systems 
that have ever prevailed in the world, classing 
them with reference to these two great divisions, 
and selecting from each that which is undoubt 
edly true. Suchis Eclecticism. Without stop- 
ping to notice its faults, the most prominent of 
which is that it has no standard of selection, 
each individual being lett to judge for himself 


' how much of each system is true, and being 


likely to be influenced by the bias of his own 
mind, tastes, &c., we may remark that it is pre- 
eminently suited to the character of theage. Its 
basis is learning, in the grasp of a strong, acutg 
and cultivated mind. Learning is just what the 
times require. In these ‘latter days’ thinkers 
are beginning to discover that “there is noth. 
ing new under the sun.” The historian is ran- 
sacking the annals of the past; the theologian 
appeals to history in every argument; the le- 
galist and the politician seek there the origin 
and precedent of custom and law ; the moralist 
and political economist draw thence illustrations 
of their principles; the philosopher sees there 
in full and clear developement every element in 
the nature of man. 
are the counterpart of each other. Each ele- 
ment of existence is found in History, each 
principle of history exists in the Now. I have 
lived in my own person, the Asiatic, the Greek 
sud Roman, the Medieval, and the modern 


world. Ihave, or shall, or may, go through a 


| revival of letters, a reformation of religion, a 


revolution for Independence; for the elements 
of all these things are in my being. These ideas 


| methinks are the property of the present age. 
' It brings together the present and the past, sur- 


veying each by the lightof the other. This 
seems to me to be the Eraof history. Look at 
the publications of the last ten years and see if 
Eclecticism combines the present 
by observation, with the past by study, in ac- 


| cordance with the spirit of the age. 
The use of this method of philosophising it is 


obvious requires no common abilities. Not eve- 
ry man can construct a system of mind-philoso- 
phy, by means of an universal learning, a care- 


ful and discriminating observation of mental phe- | 


nomena, an impartial aud well-balanced judg- 
ment, a clear and comprehensive and exact un- 
derstanding, and the untiring devotion of a vig- 
orous mind. Accordingly, though M. Cousin 
has many pupils, many followers, he has no ri- 
val. Noone has yet appeared who can wield 
the massy weapons of the master, with a power 
equal to his own. 

Cousin’s whole life has been devoted to phi- 
losophy. At the head of all his classes in youth; 
advancing step by step, first as scholar, then as 
instructor, till finally placed at the head of the 
Normal school of France ; the colleague of Guio 
and Viliemain in the University; once and 
again refusing to enter into political life with 
the fairest prospects of success; made Peer of 
France in 1832 solely for literary merit; the 
chief director of the whole system of public in- 
Struction; the most indefatigable student, and 
the most popular lecturer in France; he com- 
bines the most incompatible qualities of mind; 
and has accomplished in every way as writer, 
editor, speaker, statesman, the most magnificent 
results. 

His published works are most voluminous. 
He has edited Proclus and Descartes, translated 
Plato and interpreted Aristotle, written a most 
beautiful Introduction to the History of Philoso- 
phy, (which has been translated, and coutains 
some of his best ideas) two volumes of Philo- 
sophical Fragments, a work on the Scholastic 
Philosophy, a course of lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of the 18th Century, another on the moral 
philosophy of the 18th Century and one on the 
Foundations of the Absolute Ideas of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, besides bis contiu- 
ual labors in instruction, and his reports on the 
state of Public Instruction in different parts of 
Europe. His public lectures have been attended 
with most distinguished success. Saysa French 
biographer quoted by Henry in the introduction 
to Cousin’s Philosophy. ‘Thelectures met with 
a success perhaps even never excelled by any 
person, in the history of philosophical teaching.” 

We must go back to the days of Abelard to 


The past and the present | 


body of auditors that attended his courses. His 
| lectures were taken down by stenographers, 
printed, and circulated almost as soon as deliv. 
| ered; and ina few days after the two thousand 
| auditors beard them at the So bonne, the 
friends of philosophy received them from ene 
| end to the other of France. 
His style is clear, polished, and at times even 
| brilliant. There is no trace of the pedant, none 
| of the dreamer, no disorder or confusion. He 
| has a great power of concentration. One idea 
| never interferes with another. He gives clear, 
| sharp outlines of particular thoughts, and at the 
; Same time @ vast and comprehensive general 
system. He has combined the wide views and 
liberal spirit of the scholar with the exactness 
of the observer, and the benevolence of the phi- 
lanthropist. The excellencies of the late French 
and German historians, their accurate charac- 
terising of epochs, of nations, and races, their 
/ tone and manner, are connected with Cousin’s 

Philosophy. Carlyle’s love of Biography, and 

some of the best thoughts of the gifted Ameri- 
| can, Emerson, may be found in the pages of 
' Cousin; whether derived from him or whether the 
| revolving circle of thought has reached such point 





now all over the world. Take for instance this— 


| Ages representideas. The first or Asiatic age 


| . . - + . . 
| the idea of the infinite—despotism, predestina- 
| tion. The second or Greek and Roman, the 
| ed 

| Idea of the Finite or Human—Demecracy, An- 


| thropomorphism. 


| tending authority and independence. 


als represent nations. Nations represent Ideas. 


| The great man is he who best represents the | 


Idea of the Age. Waris the conflict of Ideas. 
Marathon closed the first era, the sack of Rome, 
the second, have we not here the germ of a good 
deal of science—history ? Thanks for your pa- 
tience kind reader and farewell. M. 
cone eer ee onan 
We publish, for the public good, 


AN ACT 10 PROVIDE FOR THE PURCHASE OF A CERTAIN 
NUMBEL OF Copizs OF Wesstex’s UNABRIDGED DIcTION- 
ARY, AND FOR THEIR DISTRIBUTION TO THE SEVEKAL Pos- 
Lic SCHOOLS OF THE SraTe. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Secrion 1. 
| public instruction is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, on behalf of this State, a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of Webster's Unabridged Diction- 


The State superintendent of 











ary of the English language, as revised by Pro- 
fessor Chauncey A. Goodrich, ata price not 
exceeding four dollars per copy, as may be ne- 
cessary to supply each organized school district 
in the State with one copy thereof, and in case 
where there is more than one common school in 
a district, each school and department thereof 
shall be furnished with one copy. The con- 
tract for the purchase of said books shall speci- 
fy the time when they will be delivered by the 
publishers, which shal] not be later than the 


hundred and fifty-five. 

Sec. 2. One half of the price of said books 
shall be paid on the fiiteenth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and one 
half on the fifteenth of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven; and a sufficient 
sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose, to 
be paid out of the income of the school fund, as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of ascertaining the 


common schools in the State, the town super 
jntendent of each town is hereby required, on 
or before the first Monday in June next, to re- 
port in writing to the state superintendent the 
number of organized school districts in his 
town, and the number of parts of organized 
joint districts, in cases where the school house 
of such joint district is situated within his 
town, giving the number of each district and 
joint district. In cases where there is more 
than one common school taught in a district, 
he shall report the same, with the number of 
departments in each such school. 

Ssc. 4. It shall be the duty of the State en- 
perintendent, as soon as he shall receive the 
books as above provided, to forward a sufficient 
namber of copies to the register of deeds of 
‘each county in the State, whose duty it shall 
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The third the union of the | 
| Infinite and the Finite; Europe, America, con- ; 
Individu- | 


first Monday of October, one thousand eight 


exact number of organized scheol districts and ; 


; common sehcols therein, and at the same time, 
| inform the town superintendent ef each town, 
| of the number of copies which ke is entitled to 
| receive from the register of deeds of his county, 

to be distributed to the several common schools 
| in his town. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the register of deeds of 
any county shall receive the beoks as provided 
in the last preceding section of this act, he shall 
forward immediately to the state superintendent 
a receipt fur the same, in the form prescribed 
by said State superintendent, and shall deliver 
to the town superintendent, ofeach town in his: 
county, on application, the number of copies of — | 
said book it shall appear such town is entitled  - 
to receive, on presentation to him of an order 
from the State superintendent specifying the 





number. 

Szc. 6. On receipt of such books the town 
superintendent shall deliver to the librarian of 
each organized school distriet in his town, one 





copy for each common school taught therein, 


> 


and shall take his reecipt for the same, and file 
it among the records of his office. 

Src. 7. 
several districts in this State, shall be consider- 


Such books, when reecived by the 


ed as belonging to the library of the district, and 
shall be subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions as other library books; but during the 
time a school shall be taught therein, it shall be 
and renain in the school room, for the exclu- 
sive use of the scholars and teachers of such 
school, and under the control of the teacher, 
who shall be responsible to the district for its 
loss, or for any unnecessary damage it may re- 


ceive, the same as any other book of the district 


library. 

Sec. 8. 
| of the income of the school fund among the 
| several towns and cities of this State, for the 


Tn making the annual apportionment 


' year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 
‘and seven, it shall be the duty of the State su- 
perintendent to deduct from the amount to 
which each town and city shall be entitled, ac- 
cording to such apportionment, an amount 
equal to one-half the cost of the books furnish- 





| ed to the several! common schools therein, as 

hereinbefore provided. 

| Sec. 8. In certifying to the State treasurer 

the apportionment of the income of the school 

| fund for the years mentioned in the last preced- 
| ing section, the State supcrintendent shall state 
in such certificate the whole amount apportion- 
| ed to each county, the aggregate amount de- 

ducted from the several towns and cities of 

! each county, and the amount payable by him to 

; the order of the county treasurer, and the 

| amount so deducted from the amount propor- 

| tioned to each county, shall be retained by the 

| treasurer, and held subject to the draft of the 

| State superintendent for the payment of the 

| books herein authorized to be purchased. F 

Sec. 10. The register of deeds and town su- 

| perintendent shall reccive such compensation 

| for the services required of them by the pro- 
| visions of this act, as the county and town board 
| of supervisors respectively shall deem proper. 

i $e. 11. The provisions of this act shall be 
s0 construed as to apply to the superintendents 
of common schools of the several cities of this 

atate, the same as to town superintendents. 

| Sxe. 12. This act shall not apply to any dis- 

_ trict which may have been already supplied 

with a copy of said dictionary, and the town su- 

: perintendent shall report to the State auperin- 

| tendent, pursuant to section three of this act 

| such districts only as do not own a copy there- 
of, to be ascertained by him from the librarian 
ofeach district: Provided, The schools in the 
city of Milwaukce shall each be entitied to one 
copy. 

Swe. 13. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

C. €. SHOLES, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JAMES T. LEWIS. 
Lt. Gov. and President of the Senate. 


Approved, March 21, 1855. 
WM. A. BARSTOW. ° ‘ 











Time is like a verb, that ean only be of use 
in the present tense. 
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ERU C AT: GN AL JOURN AL. oo igee individuals, with their iieads ; most importauce, and to such this chapter is | breakfast did him as much good asan hour’s af- 

4 SEO chain ea nts somewhat dizzied by the whicl of passing | addressed I shall speak of these laws briefly, | ter. Be an early riser. The air of morning is : 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, JUNE 1, 1855 events, call our age an age of progress, of rail- | under the heads of Exercise, Air, Sleep, Food, | more bracing and invigorating; the sights, and 4 
ee | toads, of telegraphs, aud of wonders. Others | and Dress. sounds, and odors of morning are more refresh- 

EDITORS: sum up the whole sermon in the emphatic dec- | “‘Ex«rcisg. So intimate is the connection | ing. A life’s experience in teaching declares‘ 
G. 8, DODGE, J. SUTHERLAND, JULIA A. VIERS. | Jaration that it is an age of can, and in trium- | between the various parts of our compound na- | the morning best. * * * ; 
— === | phant vindication of their assertion point you | ture, that the faculties of the mi:d cannot be ‘Exercise must always be taken, if possible, - 
E 2DITORS AND EDITORIALS. to the cant clerical, the caut social, the cant po- | naturally, fully, and effectually exercised, with- | in the open air. Air is as éssential as exercise, 
A Rabelais, a Thoin is More, a Goldsmith, or | litical, the cant philos »phical, the cant philan- | out the health of the body. And the first law | and often, in warm ‘weather particularly, more 
a Dean Swift might find incentive to a most | thropic, and as a couclusion toa long catalogue of health is, that which imposes the necessity of | so. They belong together. The blood flows 
scorching satire on the gullible tendencies of our | ¥& have not time to mention, the cant editorial ; | exercise. not as it should, it fails to give fresh life to the 
enlightened age, in the extract we give below. and this last is one of the strongest levers with | * The teacher cannot be well without exercise, | brain, if we breathe not fresh air enough. The 
A capital burlesque oa Carlyle, and a happier which they can move forward their ball of ar- | and usually a great deal of it. No other pur- | spirits cannot enjoy the serene cheerfulness 
d s F e | a P a . 
one or thos: stilted and stereotyped circulars | S2ment. If there is a profession in the world | suit requires so much,—no other is so exhaust- | which the teacher needs, if he breathe not fresh 
which so of.ea dauat in the columas of periodi- which belies its lofty pretensions more than the | ing to the nerves; and exercise, air, cheerful- | air enough. The brain cannot perform its 
cals, in leaded type, ard apparent editorial en editor’s, wedo not care to know it. They profess | ness, and sunshine, are necessary to keep them | functions; thought cannot be quick, vigorous, 
) prey WU pa t > * is '. * . . } 4 ¢ ; 
dovsement. We take it from the advertising | °° be of the stock of | in health, Most other pursuits give exercise | and healthy, without ample supplies of air. 
is : ‘ - 5 fel ¢ . . y 
, ‘ cme ; “ | : or \- 2 ri i ind 
columns of au osthodox religious journal, and = s the Mente of ha mind, a | of body, sunshine, and air, in the very perform- | Much of the right moral tone, of habitual kind. 
linia Will. Gein Cuntean® ee eet whee sy ; | ance of the duties that belong to them. This; liness and thankful reverence, depends gn he 
RAE a Se Lae Ss regrets pied the’! but if any men ever needed to say, as did the | shuts us up from all. | ale of heaven. 
article ** Amovicwn Literature” in our first num- British general when he captured Scinde, “ Pee- | f 
nn Wael ‘ ae gage oy. ritish general when he car ‘ ey ‘ ‘Que of the best, as one of the most natural | « Byerei ot bes tales che Nahe: and 
er. e will do the amiable editor justice, . ” that need is the peculiar and fitting | tts : | xercise must be en in the light; an 
. F — . coo COME ipiigs Juric te ee BS NZ | modes of exergise, is walking. To give all the | ¢¢ ; see te shi 
however, by stating that we do not believe him! pa-quisite of the editorial profession. Th*s | i apthgas 6 | if it may be, in the sunshine. Who has not 
sees an" ie ; | perquisite 0 oral | ssion. | good effects of which it is susceptible, a walk | felt th : infl se of a 
guilty of the act of insertion, bat will attribute needin Of opliion. we know: mav’| : é ’ ‘ elt the benignant influence of sunshine? The 
Ree strong expression opinion, we Know, may | Inust be taken either in pleasant company, or, | 3 ligl i t sasial mT 
it, for chacity’s sake, to some anserupulous busi- om like rowing against the stream of popular | ; : OR ; sun's light seems almost as essential to our weil- 
zs me > seem like § agate ‘ popu ) if alone, with pleasant thoughts; or, still better, | join his heat. the air we breatt It 
ness editor who is yoked to the literary one, of- opinion, and we would not be understood as | with some agreeable end in view, such as gath- | tae 9-- wed ppuincntiaiaeie 
ten making a pair as harmonions in sentiment; | disparaging honest, faithful men in our ranks, | ering sai or minerals, or aurteg rt has a great api on the nerves. - rey 
Yor 2 2 or - | . . . 5 y : i * ySi i *. . . - 
as Pegasus and a donkey would be: | but we seriously think the present standard of | natural objects. Many a broken constitution | ed emi 0 a yee r on sl 
y jects. Many r | ' nifo 
“Your * * * and * * * carry ug | Our newspaper litertaure would be an unfortu- | pas been built up, and many a valuable life sa- | neste nena hrm 5-0 sonic elena 
Rico } fee seanton for ue ak 1 ha tadoadihys| : “8 | finds diseases that affect the merves exasperated 
forward to Haleyon days—to millenial Pharma- | Date criterion for us asa people, to be Judged by. | ved and prolonged, by such a love of some | by the darkness of night, and mitigated by the 
copes, when Science, deep diving down into | The profession of the editor is not sufficient- | branch of natural history as has led to-snatch | coming on of day. All plants pace ie ia tha 
the principles of things, shall, with infinite cun- | ly distinct as yet from the drudgery of the print- | every opportunity for a walk, with the interest | die ui their strength and color when excluded 
. . le “} . sus | > q 4 
ning, bring out the genuine Elixir Vite, for of | ing office, and until it is so distinct, and men | ofa delightful study, | from light. So ig a great degree does man 
. <-. e . . tat alife BR . ' ve — fit. Ss r n. 
a truth there is manifestly enough somewhat of , have time and disposition to qualify themselves ‘ Where living things, and things inanimate | They a their fine and delicate qualities, and 
3 that same Life Essence in your subtle vegetable | for public mentors, or the decency toretire from Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear.’ | : see : 
¢ Bs et : . | me ‘ a ceues ace , : | the preciousness of their juices. Man loses the 
4 distillations and compounds. | a position which they only cccupy to disgrace, | The distinguished geologist of Massachusetts, | f his spirit i tk h and natural 
| . . | r r s re ] a 
isa nanlih at . ‘ | “ a consummation devontly to be hoped for,” but | President Hitchcock, was once, when teacher | °¥ © "NS Spits, Ane the warmth and natura 
ou realize to us the visions of those painful- | xm ; | play of his finer feelings. * * ” 
se " Soren | scarcely to be expected, we must submit to see | of a school, reduced to so low a state by disease , 
est, sinoke-dried Alchymists—bootless seekers | 5 ue : z “Next to air and light, water is the most 
Saar Aiea : | love of lucre instead of correct morals.and good | of the nerves, which took the ugly shape of | ; 7 
—lreaners among retorts and crucibles, touch- | i ere Lie : wate ., | abundast element in nature. It can hardly be 

g the Q: | taste usurp the dominion of our periodicals, and | dyspepsy, that he seemed to be hurrying rapid- | ae es . 

ing the Quintessential hidden virtue of the Uni- | ; a es a = | requisite to enjoin upon the teacher the freest 

, we must put up, not silently, however, with | ly towards the grave. Fortunately, he became | # 

verse, which should antidote distemper, and | _, . F ° i ; ‘ io 7 ! use of it. The most scrupulous cleanliness is 
ee r “a | high floundering advertisements, often decided- | interested in mineralogy, and this gave him a | 
break for man the Wheel of Time.” H : a , ‘ .. | necessary, not only on bis own account, but 
We} lofi ' | ly immoral, with double entendres, instead of | strong motive to spend ali his leisure time in | that } =. ' bl , diiedis esa 
» have left vacant the name: . y Mi ot | that he may be able always to insist upon i 
ind . eft vacant the names of the par- | choice selections for our family reading, and the | the open air, and to take long circuits in every | soiled ateiidiais tet ‘ < The healtt wi “i 
ticular nostrums recomme . Pn | % @ P 4 ‘ u 2 Z s | Wi rity, in his pupils. 1e healthy state 
a Pires seaiwen om mmended by the above | unblushing impudence, or insensible ignorance | direction, Ile forgot that he was pursuing pare ii 4 Bee a ; edi y 3 
quotation, 23 we do not choose to Doeberryize er oe rome : Le REP Mee pee SS ; oO € nerves, and of the Junctions Of digestion, 
sevidiiéh toy Wiiuiedias” decane oi of some self-elected editor who vapoi with ” health, in the deeper interest of science ; and | epiaiiie tn dis gions a deine ti tie-danlinne 
td 5 r ih i pertinacity of a sturdy beggar, his offensive | thus, aided by some other changes in his habits, | ; , oa) Sealed 
for as uamitigated a quack-as ever had a booth of the skin, that its importance can hardly be 
Eager: ee mental spawn upon those who too often | but notin his pursuits, he gradually recovered | ° 
ata fair, with his merry-andrew to advertise him. * ‘ e i z eS F | overstated. * * * 
bticestt , Hl litorial patronize him to be rid of him. We have a | the perfect health which has enabled him to do 
Advertisements, as weil as e als -a- 3. i aie P . Greer Ko * em % © 
tia i a , isk s nein ae a-days, high regard for the true mission of the press, { 80 mu¢h for seience, and forthe honor of his “Sixep. No more fatal mistake in regard to 
ave a direct re ° i i dari : . P : is ituti > be 2 , 
= moral or inane bearing, and | put so long as we find in the columns of so ma- | native! State. his constitution can be made by a young person 
the skill with which they are insinuated among ny papers, (often through inadvertence _per- “ Riding on horseback is one of the best given to study than that of supposing that Na- 
he edite ‘ig f . ' . ane } i eae ° ° . +) $ y 
sa snes of our country papers is truly | hans, more than evil intent,) stories not only | modes of exercise possible for a sedentary per- | ture can be cheated of the sleep necessary to 
es Some of our exchanges contain ad- | moralless, but immoral, so many insinuations | son. It leads to an erect posture, throws open | restore its exhausted, or strengthen its weaken- 
vertisements of pernicious and immoral publi- | only fit to be breathed among the dens of infa- | the chest, gives a fuller breathing, and exercises ed powers. From six to eight hours of sleep 
cations, which are thrust upon the public with- my, 80 many brightly gilded and speciously- | the muscles of the arms and upper part of the | are indispensable; and with young persons, of- 
out a word of commeut. . The present example | concealed doses of infidelity and unbelief, we | frame. * * * In weakness of the digestive | tener eight or more, than six. It is essential to 
i3 quoted as one of skillful manceuvering too of- | were recreant to our profession did we not | organs its efficacy is remarkable. * * * the health of the body, and still more to that of 
ten successfully employed by venders of works | enter our solemn and earnest protest against the “A garden furnishes many excellent forms of themind. It acts directly on the nervous sys- 
a3 well calculated to sap the moral tone of com- stealthy but strong tide of demoralization and | exercise, and the numerous labors of a farm tem: and irritability, or what is called nervous- 
munity, as the style of this extract and many | bombast which the press of our country is pour- | would give every variety, if the teacher could | ”¢8*, is the consequence of its loss. This, bad 
others we could name, should be to condemn | ing forth, and of which the extract we make | be in a situation to avail himself of them. This | 1" any person, is worse in the teacher thanin 
the nostrum, its maker, and the editor who ad- | above is a respectable example; respeetable on- | ig not often the ease. When accessible, the | ay one else. It isan unfailing souree of un-  « 
mits itinto his columns. We read in one of! Jy, as compared with the foulness of the rest. rake, the pitchfork, moderately used, cannot be happiness to himself and to all his school. He ¢ 
our State papers, a few days since, an account an too highly recommended. A garden is within would be unwise to subject himself to the con- 
of a most profane and blasphemous celebration | Tag Tsacuur’s Cane or ms Heauta.—We | the reach of most teachers in the country. It | #eavences of the loss of sleep; he has no right 
of the bi Pai leg ae , fd subjec eh ene 
. the birth day of Thomas Paine, and no word | know of no sedentary pursuit which is more de- | has the advantage of supplying exercise suited to subject others ‘ 
of co 0 ‘sre 7 = ce . . ‘ son i i : 
agi was se ed by the ae publish | structive to constitutional energy and tone, than | to every degree of strength, and of being filled “Dier. Tono person is an attentiontodiet 
a r a | . . a cate . i } 2 tes r i 
ing igious liberty and unbridled license | the business of teaching. Many we doubt not | with objects gratifying to the eye and the taste. | ore Nnportant than to the teacher. For bis 
= “i rk Rep by the unreflecting.— | 3-6 deterred from entering the profession, as * * * The flower-garden and shrubbery | °*" guidance, and that he may be able to give 
nd to what ond is ¢ nr cor i A ’ ‘ Se a P ‘ 
An f a a = . — doasting they witness the early decay and premature old | commend themselves to the female teacher. To proper instructions in regard to this subject to 
0 © editors power ej e A is i i of 
ij ion G we Me ba rs a es -_ age of many who have pursued this occupation. | derive every advantage from them, she must be a pupils, the oP ar of ae or ¢ 
ndeavor heartily to condemn ope : ‘ ; pe : ronsi s 3 ( 
so aah ee eee Open prolanity | phe following extracts from a very judicious and | willing to follow the example often set by the | ” preghosstanes damages wrt ss ey diet, should =» 
and irreligion? Cicero's invectives against Cat- 4 2 ‘ . a be familiar to him. Some of these are the fol- ¢ 
aline are mild compared with those t carefully written chapter on this subject, con- | ladies of England, and use the hoe, the rake low! y 
are A are ose too many iM vee ~ ‘ . ° tf : owing: ¢ 
; ‘ a‘ » grafting knife, with a 
of our would-be mora! pillars of the press de- — . bie ie te ‘ a ee — waters 6 : ‘**1. Food should be simple; not of too little 6 
serve. As an offset to that celebration, we ap- erage’ a Fy aie » Emerton Req. of Boe- ge a z ‘cable. i ¢ health nor too great variety. The structure of the . 
pended the account of Thomas Paine in our last v8 ae 5 @ read both by parents and teachers, emning ve 2 mtg mstesencbanas d teeth, resembling at once those of animals that > 
number, In excavating among the buried ru- iia - nae comer i — — 5H ae a © anc’| naturally subsist on flesh, and of animals that ¢ 
ins of Ifercnlaneum and Pompeii, some relics Heartn—Exercisc—Dier.—“ The teacher | bone in the frame. en the maces take only vegetable fuod, and thecharacter and * 
were found which did not particularly redound | should have perfect health. It may seem al- | i8 frozen, skating may take the place of rowing; | jength of the digestive organs, holding a medi-  ¢ 
- ts . * * r 
to the morals or good taste of the volcano bu. | most superfluous to dwell here upon what is | 8nd it is an excellent substitute. * um between the average of these two classes, / 
P P at is tis 8 b 
ried citizens of those unfortunate cities, and the | admitted to be so essential to all persons; but Driving a chaise or a sleigh, is a healthful ex-| indicate that a variety of food, animal and vege-  ‘ 
moralizing traveler with those evidences before | it becomes necessary, from the fact that nearly | Te if sufficient precaution be used to guard table, is natural to man, and in mostcasesproba- 
him, and the skeleton of some cinder covered | #ll those who engage in teaching, leave other | against the current which is always felt, as it is] bly necessary. The tendency in most parts of ° 
mortal at his feet, could read as well as Solomon, | nd more active employments to enter upon | Produced by the motion of the vehicle, even in} this country, from the great abundanee of the  / 
Ortugal of Bazra, or Thackeray, a sermon on their new calling. By this change, and by the | still air. necessaries of life, is to go to excess in thecon- / 
riding teens . ” substitution of a more sedentary life within- “ Sawing and splitting wood form a valuable | sumption of food, particularly of animal fuod. | 
the standing text, “* Vanitas, Vanitatum.” We y n mg P x P » PB ? 
fear were we to be whelmed a la the Pompeit- doors, for a life of activity abroad, the whole | exercise, particularly important for those who | The striking evils of this cowrse have led many 2 
ans, on aome fine afternoon, the enterprising | babit of the body is changed, and the health | have left an active life for the occupation of | to the opposite extremce—torenounce meats en- 9 
traveler many years hence, might, in exploring | Will inevitably suffer, unless precautions be ta- | teaching. tirely. Experience of the evils of this course $ 
for evidences of our literary taste find some | ket which have never before been necessary. | ‘‘ Exercise should be taken in the early part | also has in most places brought men backto the =? 
such specimen as above quoted, and conclude | To allsuch persons—to all, especially, who are | of the day. Warren Colburn, the author of the | safe medium.. No person needs to be more 
that in our efforts “to break the wheel of time” | entering upon the work of teaching with a view | Arithmetic, whose sagacity in common things | careful in regard to the quality and nature of 
we bad signally failed, and had been run over | of making it their occupation through life, a | was as remarkable as his gonius for numbers, } his food than the teacher, as his exclusion from 2 
by it, as 8 punishment for our temerity. Many knowledge of the laws of health is of the ut- used to say, that half an hour’s walk before air for a great part of the day leaves him in an 
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unfit condition to digest unwho'e:ome food, 
while the constant use of his lungs renders his 
appetite unnaturally great, or destroys it alto- 
gether. Animal food seems tobe necessary, 
but not in great quantities, nor oftener, usually, 
than onceaday. * * * Inwinter, thefood 
should be nourishing, and may be more abun- 
dant; in summer, less nutritious, less of animal 
origin, and in more moderate quantity. 

“2. Food should be taken at sufficiently dis 
tant intervals. * * * The operation of di- 
gestion is not completed, ordinarily, in less than 
four hours. Food should not be taken at shor- 
ter intervals than this, and intervals of five or 
six hours are better, as they leave the stomach 
some time to rest. 

“3. It should be taken in moderate quantity. 
In the activity of common life, excess is less to 
‘be dreaded than with the sedentary habits and 
wearyimg pursuits of the teacher. * * * 
The exhaustion of teaching is that of the ner- 
vous power, and would seem to cali for hours of | 
quiet, and freedom from care, with cheerful con- 
versation and the refreshment of air and gentle 
exercise. Probably all the kinds of food in gen” 
eral use.are wholesome when partaken of mod- 
erately. Those who, from choice or compulsion, 
pass from an active to a sedentary life, should 
at the same time restrict themselves to one half 
their accustomed quantity of food. 

“ As a general rule fat should. be avoided. * 

* None but a person who uses a great deal | 
of most active exercise, or is much exposed to | 
cold, can long bear its use with impunity. If 
taken, fatin a solid form is less injurious than 
liquid fat. 

“5, Fruit may be eaten with the recollection 
of the proverb of fruit-producing countries: ‘It 
is gold in the morning, silver at noon, and lead 
at night.’ Ripe fruit in its season is whole- 
some, and preferable, fora person of sedentary 
habits, to more nourishing and exciting food. 
But it should be a substitute for other food, not 
an addition. A bad practice, common.in some 
places, of eating fruit, especially the indiges- 
tible dried fruits, raisins, and nuts, in the even- 
ing, should be avoided by the teacher. He 
must have quiet and uninterrupted sleep, and 
carly hours, to be patient, gentle, and cheerful 





in school. 

“§. The drink of a sedentary person should 
be chiefly water, and tbat in small, quantities, 
aud only at meals. The intelligent Arab of the 
desert drinks not during the heat of the day. 
Hic sees that watering 9 plant in the sunshine 
makes it wither; and he feels in himself an 
analogous effect from the use of water. There 
are few lessons in regard to diet so.1mportant 
to be inculcated as this: ‘Drink not between 





meals.’ 

“7. The last rule to be observed is, that no 
unnecessary exertion of mind or body should’ be 
used immediately after a meal. Ifa walk must 
be taken it should rather be a leisurely stroll 


than a hurried walk. 


*Derss. The teacher should be no sloven. 
Wie should dress well, not over nicely, not ex- 


travagantly ; neatly, for neatness he must teach | 
by example as well as by precept ; and warmly, 

f»r-so. many hours of the day shut in a warm | 
room will make him unusually sensitive to cold. 
The golden rule ef health should never be for- 
gotten: ‘Keep the head cool, the feet warm, 
and the body free.” The dress of the feet is 
perticularly important. Coldness or dampness 
ef the feet causes headache, weakness and in- 
Haruination of the. eyes, coughs, consumptions, 
aud sometimes fevers. A headache is often cu- | 
red by sitting with the fect long near a fire. 
Keeping the feet warm and dry alleviates the 


common affections of the eyes, repels a.coming 
fever, prevents or quiets coughs, and serves.as 
ene of the surest safeguards against consump-. 
tion. Many of our most sensible physicians 
trace the prevalence of consumption in northern 
states, not to our climate, but to the almost uni- 
versal custom of wearing insufficient giothing, 
especially an the feet 
“There is ancther subject intimately eonsee- 
ted with health, which lags beex alluded to, but 
\Fhich ought, from ys importance, ta receive 
more than a passing remark. It is cheerfulness. 
_ This should be one ofthe ends and measures of 
health. It ought te be considered the natural 





| the enjoyments of knowledge. 





condition of a healthy mind; he who is not 
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inhealth. If he has not some manifest moral 
cause of melancholy, there must be something 
wrong in the body, or in the action of the pow- 
ers of the mind. 

“ A common cause of low spirits ina teacher, 
is anxiety in regard to the well-doing of his pu- 
pils. This he must feel; but he must endeavor, 
as far as possible, to banish it from his hours of 
relaxation. He must leave it behind him when 
be turns from the schoolhouse door. To pre- 
vent its haunting him, he must seek pleasant 
society. He must forget it among the endear- 
ments of home, the cheerful faces and kind voi- 
ces of friends. This is the best of all resources, 
and happy is the mau who has a pleasant home, 
in the bosom of which he may rest from labor 
and from care. If he be among strangers, he 
must endeavor to find or make friends to supply 
the place of home. He must seek the company 
of the parents and friends of his pupils, not only 
that he may not be oppressed by the loneliness 
of hissituation, but that he may better under- 


| stand the character of his pupils, and the influ- 


ences to whieh they are subjected. The exer- 
cise of the social affections is essential to the 
healthy condition of a well constituted mind. 
Often he will find good friends and pleasant 
companions among his pupils. Difference of 
years disappears before kindliness of feeling, 
and sympathy may exist between those most 
remote in age, and pursuit, and cultivation. 

* * * * * 


“ A delightful, but somewhat dangerous re- 


creation is offered by music; delightful, as al- | 


ways soothing to the wearied mind; but dan§ 


gerous, because liable to take to itself too much 
time. It would be desirable if every instructor 
could himself sing or play. If he cannot, let 
him listen to songs or cheerful music from voice 
or instrument, or to the notes of birds. 


“* Pm sick of noise and care, and now mine ear 
Longs for some air of peace.’ ”” 








We have been favored with the Annual Re- 
port for 1854, of the ‘Trustees of the Wis- 
consin Enstitute for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” It is an able and thoughtful 
document, which shows clearly that those en- 
gaged in the care and, prosperity of the institu- 
tion, cave for its welfare. The number of pu- 
pils during the year was 31, and their progress 
in learning was highly satisfactory to their teach- 

rs and parents. The suggestions of the Prin- 
cipal in regard to the employment of pupils, 
their home education, their moral improvement, 
the age of admission for them, and the advice 
to their parents, certainly evince a thorough 
knowledge of the task he has undertaken. His 
whole report bears a commendable stamp of 
energy and system. We make the following 
interesting extract from his report, as a matter 
of educational interest: 


Procress or Dear anp Deve Epvcation IN 


America.—tThe establishment of an institution | 


for the education of the deaf and duwinb, in 
America, dates back to less than forty years ago. 
kn the year 1817, the American Asylum was es- 
tablished at Hartford, Conn., under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, assisted by Mr. 
Laurent Clerc, an educated mute. Mr. Gallau- 
det was under the necessity of proceeding to 
Europe, to become acquainted with the system 
of instruction. While in France, he prevailed 
upon Mr. Clere to acecompany him. to America, 
to aid him ia his benevolent enterprise. Mr. 


| Gallaudet has ceased from his earthly labors, 


but he died not uatil he-had.seen floarishing 
Institutions for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb established in twelve of the larger States, 


and, hundreds of otherwise unhappy mates res- , 


cued from the grave of ignorance and placed in 
He died in the 
year 1851. The respect and love cherished for 
this benevolent man, has been exhibited by the 
assembling, during the past year, at Hartford, 
of a large company of educated: mutes, gather- 
ed from the different States, to erect a monu- 
ment to testify their appreciation of his labors. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that this monu- 
ment, in its plan, in its inscription, and in the 
funds contributed for its erection was wholly 
dhe work of the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Clerc 
stil lives a venerable man, and eren now, with 
the {costs of many winters upon his brow, is. as- 
sociated with the able corps of instructors be- 








longiag to the American Asylum. Mr. Gallave 
det was succeeded by Mr. Weld, who died in 
1853. The Rev. W. W. Turner is the-present 
principal of the American Asylum. He isa 
gentleman of long experience in the profession, 
of very practical views upon the subject of 
mute education, and relies more upon inciting 
the pupil to depend upon his own energies than 
any artificial helps in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. He is a worthy successor of Messrs, Gal- 
Iaudet and Weld. Under his direction the 
ponee Asylum will continae to retain its 
| high reputation as the first of the American In- 
| stitutions. 





The second institution established in Ameri- 
ca was that of New York. It was established 
in1818. From the most humble beginnings it 


now itis second to no other institution of its 
kind in the civilized world. 
two hundred and sixty pupils, and has in course 
of erection, buildings which, together with their 





zens of this State, being the famous eream-col- 
ored brick of Milwaukee. The suecess which 
has attended this institution is mainly owing, 
under a wise Providence, to the able manage- 


| Peet, D. L. D., its efficient and ebliging Presi- 
dent, who, for over a quarter of a century has 
had the direction of its affairs. 


| The third institution established in America 
was that jof Pennsylvania. It is located. at 
Philadelphia, and was established in 1820, It 
numbers over one hundred and fifty pupils, and 

It 


| 
acquaintance of this gentleman, but the tasteful 
manne: in which his annual reports are prepared, 





| 


} 


It numbers over: 


site, will cost whea completed, about $350,000. | 
The brick of which the outer walls are com. 
posed, are furnished by the enterprize of citi- 


ment, and indomitable perseverance of H. P. | 


«*For nearly a quarter of a century they found 

in him an able instructor,.a wise counsellor, and 

a faithful friend.” Mr. Hubbell was succeeded 

by the Rev. J. Addizon Cary, for nineteen years 

an honored instructor in the New York Institu- 

tion, whose career of usefulness was terminated 

by death in one year after entering upon his. 
duties. Rev. Collins Stone was called to take 

the place vacated by the death of Mr. Cary.— 

He was for nineteen years an instructor in the 
American Asylum, at Hartford. Asa gentle- 
man, a scholar, and an instructor, he is eminent- 

ly fitted to give direction to the ¢/ma mater of 
the superintendents of the Deaf aud Dumb In- 
stitutions of Indiana, Hlineis, Tennessce,. Lou- 
isiana and Wisconsin. 


There are now in the United States sixteen 


” ss -) | we satablished institnti > ty: e sdyeati 
has advanced in its career of usefulness, until ; Well established institutions for the education 


| of the deaf and dumb, viz: those of the States 


of. Connecticut, New York, Penneylvania, Ken- 
tucky,. Ohio, Indiana, . Illivois, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
These first five institutions, a sketch of whose 
rise and progress we have given, are the pa- 
rents of all the others... Mor in those five the 
superintendents aud instructors of the others 
received their education to fit them for their pe- 
Some of these already vie with 
In this respect the 


culiar work. 
their parent institutions. 
Institution of Indiana deserves especial men- 
tion. It was established in 1843, only twelve 
years ago, and now numbers one hundred and 
sixty pupils, Phe Rey. Thomas McIntyre is 
its present superintendent. Mr. Mclutyre’s 
experience in other institutions eminently fits 
him for the prudent management of an institu- 
tion whose career has been sigually prosperous. 

The progress of mute education is shown 


| not only in the history. of the establishinent of 


and the compositions given as specimens of the | 


attainments of his pupils show that he requires | . : 
. | iustructors have been and are to be held trou 


| is under the direction of Mr. A. B. Hutton. 

has not been our fortune to make the personal 
a high standard of scholarship. 

| The fourth institution established in Ameriea, 
| Was that of Kentucky. This is located at Dan- 
| ville, and was established in 1822. 

| eighty-seven pupils. Is is under the direction 
| of J. A. Jacobs, A. M. 

| direction of this institution for a quarter of a 


century. Ife is a gentleman possessing a finely 
cultivated iatellect, great benevolence, varied 
experience, a retiring aad unobtrusive disposi- 
It would 
| be diificult for the unfortunate deaf and dumb 
hof Kentucky, to find another man who could 
| have labored so faithfully and patiently in their 
behalf under the difficulties that have attended 


tion and gveat fixedness of purpose. 


Yet notwithstanding his effurts, ‘not one-half 
| of the existing mates of the State have yet been 
| educated.” ‘ 
_ want of that appreciation of the benefits of an 
education which characterize citizens of a free 
State. The institution is now in a better condi- 
tion than ever before, and its future prospects 
are most encouraging. 

The fifth institution established in America, 
was that of Ohio. It was established in 1829, 
and is located at Columbus. Mr. II. N. Hubbell 
was the founder of this institution. Previously 
to undertaking the enterprise, Mr. II. passed a 
year and a half in the American Asylum, at 
Hartford, for the purpose of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the system of instruction. Assisted by 
Mr. D. E. Ball, an educated mute, and wlio is 
still an instructor in the Ohio Iustitution, he de- 
voted himself to the work with an energy and 
perseverance that overcame the obstacles inci- 
dent to the establishment of an institution in a 
new Siate. Mr. Hubbell had the charge of this 
institution for nearly a quarter of a ceatury, and 
beheld its growth from a school of three pupils 
to that of over one hundred and thirty; while 
the whole number of pupils who received in- 
struction during his administration was four 
hundred and, sixty-two. He is justly regarded 
as the pioneer of deaf mute education in the 
west. Ile resigned the superintendency of this 
institution in 185], and retired from labors 
which entitle him.to,the respect of mankind.— 
At the last convention of American instructors 
of the deaf and dumb, which took place at the 
Ohio, Institution, Mr. Hubbell was presented 
with a service of plate by his former pupils.— 





institutions, but in the efforts made to advance 
the standard of scholarship in the several insti- 
tutions. As a means to this, conventions of the 
time to time. The instructors of the deaf and 
dumb are scattered over sixteen States, conse- 


, quently are widely separated from each other. 


It numbers | 


The assembling of instructors at suitable pe- 


| rigda, affords a fine opportunity for a compari- 


Mr. Jacobs bas had the | 


lis main obstacle has been the | 





| . . na 
sc} oa | tions in behalf of their own institutions, 
| the establishment of an institution in that State. | 


son of views upon the best methods of teaching» 
aud matters connected with the management of 
an institution. Three of these conventions 
have already taken place, and the essays read, 
and discussions held,. have been embodied in 
the printed volumes of the proceedings of the 
convention. These conventions provoke a laud- 
able rivalry among the several institutions, and 
therefure incite the mstructors to greater exer- 
The 
fourth convention of the American instructors 
of the deaf and dumb, is to be held at the Vir- 
ginia institution, in Staunton, on the last Wed- 
nesday in July, of the coming vear. 

The most gratifying sign of progress has been 
the recent establishment of classes for the in- 
struction of mutes “in the higher branches of 
learning.” Two of these classes have been es- 
tablished in this country. Qne in connection 
with the American Asylum at Hartford, the oth- 
er in connection with the New York Institution. 
The high class sustains about the same relation 
to the other classes in an Institution, that 2 col- 
lege does to the common school. It is com- 
posed of a select number of the graduates of 
the inferior classes whose talents, acquirements 
and inclination give promise of their ability to 
master the higher branches and thus fit them- 
selves for higher walks of usefulness. The rea- 
sonof the establishment of a high class is the 
fact that it has demonstrated. that the difficul- 
ties the deaf and dumb pupil meets with in the 
acquisition of written language are so great that 
very few of the graduates of existing institu- 
tions acquire such a knowledge of language as 
to be able to read understandingly the numer- 
ous works in the different branches of English 
literature. The late Dr. Itard, of Paris, for 
nearly forty years physician to the National ia- 
stitution of France, left at his.death a perpetu- 
al income of 8,000 frances for the foundation of 
a class de perfectionnement, or high class in that 
institution. The reason he assigns is that to 
him, it is ‘‘a demonstrated truth, that nearly all 
our deaf mutes, at the end of the eix years al- 
lowed for their instruction, find it beyond their 
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ability to read with perfect understanding the 
greater part of the works of our lauguage.” 

To admit such a fact is rather humiliating to 
the instructors of the deaf and dumb. But it 
must be remembered that the discovery of the 
possibility of their education dates back to less 
than three centuries ago; that very little was 
doue till the genius of De ’Epee demonstrated 
its practicability; that it is only thirty-eight 
fi 


years since ihe first school was established in 





America; that the miute’s education does not 





commence till ten or twelve years of age, a pe 


riod when speaking children have acquired re 
only the use of language, but many of the great 
facts of history and science; that he has two 


languages to learn, viz: the language of signs, 


age to surpass them any where, east or south, 
north or west, on the American Continent. We 
mean to enibrace all the Colleges and higher 
Acadenti¢s of New’ England within our remark. 
We hope they will take no offence; but if they 
except, let them choose their young men of 
highrest proficiency, in the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes of New England Colleges, and send 
them to our beautiful eity ; we assure them they 
had better come thoroughly awake—perfectly 
self-possessed, ané clad in intellectual proof ca- 





papie, or their thronging squadrons of x’s, y’s, 
and zs, of tangents and cosines, of line, and 
plane, and cube, whether in solid or spherical 
phalanx, will be @tiven back into Lake Michi- 
gan. Let us lay aside enigma and say plainly: | 
We do not believe there is a class of students | 





and written lan; e, the former of which must 





be first learned as 2 means to acquire the latter} 
and that to kim the acquisition of a written 
1uge is more diflfialt than Hebrew, Greek, | 


Jang 


Latin, or any other dead languave would be to | 
one of us, for the analogies of written language 
| 
{ 


>» would greatly assist us, while the mute could 





derive no aid from this great help in the acqui- 





ition of « 
The 


class, be 


ferent languages. 


cou of study pursued in the bigh | 








$s & contiiuance of the common 
brauches, is to embrace as far as practicable, 


. instruction in Drawing, Natural Philosophy, 


Natural History, Geometry, Algebra, Logie, In- | 
The time 


tellectual and Mental Philosophy. 


allotted to instruction in this class is to extend 
The success | 


through a period of three years. 


which has attended such an experiment in the 


National Deaf and Dumb institution of France, 
aud the result already exhibited in the high 


els 





3¢ 


3 of the institutions of New England and 
New York, have demonstrated the wisdom of 
The benefit an- 
ticipated from such a class is that it will enable 


the projectors of the classes. 


these who avail themselves of its advantages to 
understand and appreciate the standard works 
of English literature, and thus add to their men- 
tal enjoyment; that it will qualify them to en- 
gage in more remuncrative employments than 
they have hitherto been able; that it will quali- 
fy many of them to be able instructors of their 
fellow-mutes; and that the existence of such a 
class, in an institution, as has been remarked by 
Dr. Peet in his report of his’ visit to the Euro- 
pean lustitutions, * would improve the general 





standard of scholarship in the inferoa classe: 


stimulating each pupil to strive after the honor 
of becoming one ef its members, circulating 
new ideas, and encorraging a more elevated 





style of conversation, by the free intercourse 
which the members of this class have with the | 


and | 


é : , 1 
that, moreover, it will be a great help in the ; 


other pupils at che times of recreation ;” 
discipline of an institution for the moral influ. | 
ence of such a class of young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, would be inost salutary upon the order | 
of an institution, as the chastened tempers, the 
refined manners, and correct morals of the high 
class could be held up to the inferior classes as | 
a standard worthy of their imitation. 

The example of the establishment of the high 
class in the two oldest and most honored of the 
American Institutions will lead to the establish- 


ment of like classes iu the other institations.-~ 


It will usher in a new era in the cause of deaf | 


mute education, aud so enlighten publie opin- | 
ion that it will be no longer a wonder that a| 
mute oan be educated, but a disgrace that any | 
ehould grow up in an enlightened community | 
without having been permitted to reap all the | 
advantages of a weil conducted Institution. 

Beles STE oes 
BRENOSHA SCHOOLS, 

Tt is a cheering indication of general interest 
ia educational matters, to find in leeal papers 
spirited and earnest editorials upon the subject 
of schools. 

Many editors seem to think they have finished 
their work when they have complacently said,’ 
“We are interested in education.” The edit- 
ors of the Kenosha papers speak with an ear- 
nestuess which shows true eathusiasm. We 
extract from their remarks below : 

d “In the Upper Department we listened to ex- 
aminations in the advanced classes of Arithmetic, 


y in Algebra, and in Geometry. For promptness, 
i perfect fluency, independence, and knowledge 

of the priaciples upon which the several pro- 
7 


| dies. 





cesses depended, we never knew pupils of like 


COS Ae Pree RP DI 


in any College in the Union, of the same grade, | 
who could pass more creditably through so 


l 


trying an ordeal as did the higher mathematica’ | 
| 
| 


i classes of our Public School, on Friday last.— | 


And we beg leave to add that we do not believe | 
we can be deceived by any cut-and-dried, spe- | 
cious semblances of excellence.” 
“The Examinations have now closed, and all 
are satisfied that a commendable progress has 
been made by the scholars in their several stu- 


Although our Free School has heretofore | 


| enjoyed the reputation of being the best School 


of the State, that reputation was never better 
This of | 
course is owing to the superior merit of the | 


t 


deserved than at the present time. 
Teachers who have devoted their talents and | 


energies, to the cause in which they are engaged. | 


Mr. MeKindley has not enly proved his superior | 
acquired qualifications, but has also shown that 
he possesses that faculty of awakening an active, | 
energetic love of study in the minds of his pu- 
pils, so necessary to success, And then he is 
assisted by some excellent teachers, who have | 
been equally earnest in their labors for the ad- | 
vancement of their pupils. Finally, we may | 
say, that if Kenosha has nothing else to boast 
of, she may with propriety point te her public 
schools, as models of their kind, and challenge 
the country for better.” 


The Wisconsin Patriot, in commenting on the 
enterprise in Kenosha, gives the citizens of the 


Capital the following reminder, which we are | 
sure they will take in good part, and push on. | 
ward the good work they have in hand: 


“ We are heartily sorry that our citizens show 
no more interest in the subject of education.— 
Whiy should net Madison boast of her Free 
Schools, of her proficient scholars, and her ex" 


cellent teachers. We have good teachers; we 


have good schelars; but teachers are stffered 
to pled on without a smile of encouragement, 


and no werd of praise urges scholars to greater 
Our best scholars, too, are sent off to | 
other schocls with a more aristocratic fame, and 


exertion, 


amore digniged title, where young ladies are 
Jinished, yes, and in the finishing all the com- 
mon sense they ever possessed evaporates. 


* We have now a Board of Education, to se- | 
eure us a good Public School building, and we | 
hope soon to be able to hear from them, in the ; 
shape of something tangibley We have a Uni- | 
versity, the advantages. of which the whole | 
State should be proud to secure; we have able | 
men at the head of it—and good students with- 
in the walls, but still Teachers do not mect with 
that hearty co-operation which they should, nor 
do Students feel thet ambition they would ig | 
they felt the sympathy, and pride of community 
were centered upon them. 

We are glad to see Kenosha taking hold and 
sustaining her schools, and thereby setting us | 
a good example, and we hope that the day is 
not far distant when Madison shall overlook her 
Paradisiacal beauty of situation in her pride of 
her Free Schools, and when the whole State 
shall rally around our noble University, as the 
crowning giory of the Young Giant of the West.” 


The new board of education in Janesville have 
an important trust confided to their care, and 
we hope to see them soon energetitally at work. 
It is for us to decide whether Wisconsin shall 
stand first among the Northwestern States in 
educational enterprise. Badgers! put your 
shoulders to the wheel, and remember the mot- 





to on our fair escutecheon—" Forwarp!” 


| in early days it was a pleasing ambition to see 


| done, to make our appearance with our com- | 


| glimpse of the glorious inspiration which caught | 


| these last grouped with the fair-haired boy, the 


{ operation, and as the tableaux fides away, aud 


| dim and indistinct, only lit up by the smile you 


To our Reapers, SuBSCRIBERS AND Coy- 
TRIBUTORS.—This number ‘completes the first 
half volume of our “ Journal,” and we take the 
occasion for a little sociable ‘gossip with you, 
whom we severally thank for your patience, 
which compliments and encotrages us} your 
material aid, which pays our printer, and your 
mental effusions which have graced our pages. 
To one class of our contributors we have a 
Mentorial word to offer, and in so doing we 
would tread lightly, wishing not to offend, or in- 
jure the feelings of any sensitive aspirant for 
literary honor. We refer to those who have 
favored us with “ poetry.” To our young fancy 





ourselves in print, and we essayed as you have 


mon-place ideas, shackled by rhyme without im- 
agery, rythm, or poetic fervor; ané from this ex- 
perience, we can look kindly upon your first ef- 


forts, and in the advice we give you, we would 
not wish to seem to judge harshly of your pow: | 
ers, but we would say: if you have poetic genius | 
you can by careful practice, (think of Goldsmith 
and Moore composing ¢ez lines a day,) produce | 
much more creditable efforts than you have | 
submitted to our inspection. We have a pro- | 
Read | 
carefully the master pocts of our Language» | 
Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, Wordsworth;.and 

the others your own course of reading will make | 
you familiar with. 


position to make you, which is this: 


Become intimate with the 
subjective life of these geniuses, Read works 


ou Taste, Blair's Rhetoric, article, ‘“ Porrny,” | 


ponder them thoroughly, and you may catch a 


poets up as in a chariot of gorgeous splendor 
and bore them grandly before your vision, as 
they reveal to you the melodious harmonies, 
the gigantic grandeur, the ineffable beauties, | 
the heart-touching gentleness, with which their | 
ideal world greeted their rapt sight. Do all | 
this, and read such other works of good style, 

as your own good judgment must dictate, and | 
if at the close of your course of reading, you 
still desire a publication of your attempts at 
versification, we will present you with a Library | 
of Standard Poets, and commend you to the 

care of the tuneful Nine. One word more, do | 
not neglect prose, and if you see in some other | 
periodicals, poetry no better than your own, al- 
though it may cause a pang at first, you will see 
the day when your taste and judgment shall have 
become more matured, that you will! smile at 


| such futile efforts to scale the heaven of Fancy | 
' and Imagination. 


Has a word we have written 
Be assured, we speak with 
kindly intention, and for your benefit. To our | 
other contributors, as in imaginary ‘Circle they | 
are clustering around us now in our fittle sanc- 
tum, the fair and thoughtful face and graceful | 


wounded you? 


figure of the gentler one contrasting with the | 
sedate look of the man of Coke and Dlack-letter; | 
the reverend mien of the man of God, whose 
white robe emblems his peaceful calling, and 


i 


| sturdy husbandman, the thoughtful pedagogue, 


the delicate-minded artist, and him yelept 
Baritone ; all forming a pleasing tableaux, while 
from the wail the revered Father of his Country | 
looks down approvingly upon our conclave, and 


sweetest of all, the spotless Mary with the in- 
fant Savior in her arms, seems bending from 
the canvass to look kindly on us; to you we 
tender our hearty thanks for your valuable co_ 


the robe of the maiden, and the surplice of the 
divine, avd the manly figures of the others grow 


give us, we tender you again and again our 
thanks and friendly wishes, and bid you welcome 
always. To our readers we would say we have 
no flourish of trumpets to make about uur pro- 
digious succe8s—as Daniel Webster said of 
Massachusetts, we say of the Journal—(not as 
proudly, héwever, albeit vanity is a constitu- 
tional weakness of ours,) ‘‘ There Sun Stanps!” 
You have read our articles, selected, contributed, 
and original, and formed your opinion of their 
merits or demerits, and we shall not insult your 
good sense by presuming to complacently in- 





form you how we lead “the majestic world.”— 
We leave you to be the judges in these matters. 
We have worked checrily and contentedly on 


our little paper, and Hope the cause of GENERAL 
Epucation, home, school, ‘heart, physical train- 
ing, good taste, and good morals, have not suf- 
fered under our editorial sway ; and the hours 
stolen from business of ‘other kinds to devote to 
your service, form a pleasing circlet around the 
memory of rough business-life, as would a 
graceful wreath of prairie flowers sweetly cling 
round a stern picture of the Battle of Life.— 
The barbarian wished his fellow men had one 
neck, that he might glut his murderous desires, 
and exterminate them; we wish—but no mat_ 
ter—we imagine we see one great hand extend. 
ing toward us—all our readers’ hands combined ; 
it gives our Editorial digits a friendly squeeze, 
and quietly evanisheth; and we lay aside our 
quill, for chauticleer reminds us that the noon 
of night is near. Accept our friendly greeting, 
good friends, and for another moon, fare ye 
well, and may God protect ye: 
PLE EEE LSE ETS 
We stop the press to announce the death .of 


| Ton. H. A. Wriént, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. “Obituary next month. 





“GET THE BEST.” 
“GET THE BEST™ 






=< 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
\ 


| Webster’s| Quarto Dictionary: 


HE ‘entire wérk Unabridged, 1456 pages, Crown 

Quarto, Six Dollars. Published by G. & C. MER- 
RIAM, Srrixerietb, Mass. j 

Webster’s Dictionary, University Edition. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary. / 

Webster’s High School Dictionary; 

Webster’s Primary Schoel Dictionary. 


| y 
| PUBLISHED BY MASON & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 


Forming a complete Series and affording a National 
Standard, thus securing uniformity of Orthography and 
Pronunciation for the millions that/are to constitute 
this vast republic, 

OF THE SPELLING 
TES ARE SOLD ANNUA 

The leading series of Sahool a published in this 





OOK ONE MILLION OF CoP- 
ULY. 


country are based upon Webster’s systent. 
¥,+ There is no other acknowledged standard in this 


| country or Great Britain. 


“ We rejoice that it bids fair to Wecome the STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY to be used by the numerous mii- 


; lions that are to inhabit the United States.”—Signed 
| by 104 Members of Congress, 


Processox Srowr.—Under \date of May 5th, 1°54, 
Prof. Stowe, late of Ohio, now.of Massachusetts, long 
known through the country as one of the most intelli- 
gent and energetic friends of educat on, and with unu- 
sual opportunities for observation, says :— 

“Tam decidedly in favor of Webster for the follow- 
ing reasons, to-wit: 

“1. Webster is the most uniformly analogical and 


| self-consistent. \ 


“2. His system falls in most go pletely with the ten- 


| dencies of ‘the language; and, /if\in anything he gues 
| beyond present usage, it is in the right direction, and 
the usage Will soon overtake hini. | 


“3. He has present possession of the ground more 
than any other ove. In the United|States he is the au 
thority everywhere, except in Boston; und even there 
more than any other one. In England he has more au 
thority than any other one, and is eqntinually gaining. 

““d. He is the great American Piilolomist. the most 
learned and devoted scholar in his special department, 
that the English language knows; an¥ for this reason, 


| other things being equal, he/deserve§ the preference. 


“5. If we would have uniformity, \we must adopt 
Webster, for he cannot be displaced ; but others may 
be.” 


‘More than ten times as many are sdld of Webster's 


| Dictionaries, as of any other series in th s country. 


At least four-iftis of all the School Books published 
in th's country own Webster as their standard, aad of 
the remainder few acknowledge any standaré. ; 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instrne- 
tion in the Union, or corresfiond ng officer, where suel 
uu one exists, has recommentied Webster’s Vicitionary 
in the strongest terms. Among these are those, of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhede island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Hlineig, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, 


Wisconsin, Minnesota aud Canada, eighteen in ail.— 

















| President White, of Wabash ©ollege, Iudiana, under 


date of November 10, 1854, says:— 

“1 think Webster’s worthy to supersede every other 
English Dictionary. 3 will, Ihave ne donbt, be used 
almost universally, this side of the Allegbanies.” 

And similar opinions from the most eminent sources 
through the country are at hand. The State of New 
York has placed 10,000 fopies of Webster's Unabridged 
in as many of her public sehools. 

“There is an unanhnity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s is the hest Mefihing Dictionary in the English 
language.”’—LHora ANN. } 

“It is constantif cited and relied on in our ¢ourts of 
justice, in our legislative bodies and in publig¢ diseus~ 
sions, as entirely tontlusive.”—Hon. Jonny C. Spencer. 

“The Ltymologicad part surpasses anything that has 
been done for the Shetish language by any earlier la- 
borers in the same field.”—Grorce Bancrorr. 5 

“I should prevtly rejoice to see Dr. Webster's im- 
provements in Orthography universally avoptdd, as 1 
have no donbt they will be.”"—Prof. Epwaxbs, of palens 
Normat School. . 

“In reference to the modifications of orthapicnl no- 
tations, the critical judgment and refined taste of Pro- 
tessor Goodrich have left in his editions of Weljster’s 
Dietisnary little graund of objection in regard to the 
peculiarities which proved the only drawback. froin the 
value of the origing] work.”—Prof. Resspil, the Blocu- 
tionisé. ' | 






“Though in some instances not agzeting with the 
orthography end pronunciation whieh certain individ: 
uals, cliques, and small com?aun tics may at present 
follow, I nevertheless regard it asthe Standard Die- 
tionary for all deep and correct knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. We use it as such jn this institution.”.-- 
Compe, Prinipul of Bridtewater State Normas 
School. a 

(2 The attention of the friends of popular. eduea- 
tiou, committees, teachers and, parents, is solicited to 
the importance of perpetuating this purity and uni- 
formity of language, so effectually aided by the use of 
such a National Standard As Wenster. 

For sale by ai] Booksellers. {6m} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Beloit College. 


HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
) tinues thirteen weeks. ‘Lhis/Institution embraces, be- 
5 sides tha regular College Olasses, a Preparatory De- 
) partment, and a Normal and Englisn Dopartment, in 
5 which young men maybe fitted for College, or qualified 
»« by a full and th lish Education to become 
5 teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
i ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 

A comuodious edifice Has jus been completed to pro- 
Vide students with room and board at cheap rates. 

The Tuition fee for the term is: 
For the College Ciasses,..,. . 
Preparatery Department,...... 
Normal and English Department, 





5,21 
in the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. tf 


Milton Academy. 
pe. A. C. SPICER, PrincipaL; Prof. A. Wurrrorp, 
Teacher of the Classies; Mrs. 8M. Sricer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teachér of Music. 
Catendar.—Third Term for 1855, opened on 
Wednesday, March 28, 1955,—Oloses, Wednesday, July 


4th, 1555. 
Expsysus.—Tuition, per tehm, from... ....$3,50 to $5,900 
Music ou the Piano Forte, extra,....- 10,0 | 
Oil Painting, ' MT wonke 7,00 
Otherwvaricties of Pajnting, 
each, Pe as eee 2,00 
Vocal Music, ee 2,00 
Tuition must be settled in advance. Board, from 


$1,50 to $2 per week. 
: L. C, MAXSON, Pares't or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. . 


__ Milton, March, 1885. lif 


Monroe Institute. 
PROF, J. K. BLOOM, Prixcirat. 
J.B. Racwwan, 
J. Perers, 
Miss E. B. MLis, 
™ Summer term of this inafitution will commence 
_on Monday, May 14th, 1859, and continue twenty 


Sanat del TEACHERS. 






RMS PER SESSION :—Arithmetic, Geography, 
Ee SR re 5,00 
Botany, Physiology, Mathematics and Philoso- 
Joa 7 






248.—Musie with use Of instrument, $10; Mono- 
atic Painting, $5; Drawing, $5. 
deductions wade for absence unless occasioned by 










gion. Board from $1.75 to 32,00 per week. 


NMonroe, Wis., April, 1355. 


5 3m 

Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 
MRS. 8. \FOORD, Principal. 

MISS E. A RUGER, Assistant Principal. 

OURTH TERM of ion will com- 

ce May 9,1 \ Ti is located in 









at the 
t, three doors south of the Methodist 
aud although recently ¢ lished, the liberai 
® ithas already received, is proof sufficiert 






r, Who has beentlong and favorab'y known  « 
to this commnunity as ¢ will be associated with 
Mrs. Foor¢ the care of the school. 


Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
rin private families, at a reagonable rate. 

Reading, Writing, Orth shy, Ceogra- 
of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
ft .. $8,900 






















f metic, History, 
upmar, Belles Letters, Phi- 
Algebra, $5.00 
vr try, Rhetori 
ler’s Analogy, Paley’s N: 
awin rom Na- 
olors, Mowers, Fruit and 
i g. 85; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white. $7; Landseapes in Water Colors, 28; 
sin O11, #8; Incidental expenges, 25 cents. 
te Musie, perterm of 11 weeks, with use of 
$10. 


mnposition, $15. 


























e, Wis,, March 19%, 1859. itf 


New Juvenile Music, Just Published. 
HE YOUNG SHAW™M, a Collection of Schoo! Music, 
by Wiriian B. Bry r. 160pp. Price 373s ets. 
of this New book are, 
1. A Brief Elementary Course, in which tunes and 
in the body of t! 
» “ Exercises,” 











inted in the Elementary de- 


$ Yin A NoOgsue..; or, “Things to 
be Taught: 1g to the teacher a synopsis of 
each subjects as he will need to introduce from lesson 
to lesson. 

8. A Great Varrery of New Jovenite Merc. 

The reputation of t nuthor, and his great succeas 
$n previons sim‘lar w 8, will be a suflicient guarantee 
ef the adapiedness of this wo to its intended pur- 
poses. As the result of red expertence, and 

d under peculiar advantages in respect to the 
amornt of material at hand, it is hoped the Youxa 
Sraws will be four mort useful and pleasing of 
the author's juvenile A single copy will be sent 
post-paid, on receipt of the 

Al ®: pub ished, 

. A new and complete 
ection of New Music, for 
ty Groner 
emy Vocalist,” * The 
lg cents, 
iASON BROTHERS, 
5 Park Row, New-York. 
Stendard Class Books, 
POR THE ADOPTION ~*~ MCT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
3 1 SCHOOLS, 
Mil following excellent Schoo! Books have recently 
been adopted. under the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Ednueation— 
First, because of their ulsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also, the mpst economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 

VeGer ctic Victotial Primer, McGuffy’s Ec- 
lestic Spelling icufigy’s Eclectic First Reader, 
Mefiuff+y's Kc'ectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tio Third Reader, MeGuffey's\Eclectic Fourth Reader, 
McGuffey's Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
The Hemans Young Ladies’ Reader. 

MeGnffey’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following important Schools: In the 
Public Ward Seboole of New York City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Portsmouth, Marietta, Laneaster, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 

Vernon, Steubeuville; Union Schools of Mansfield, 
Yoangsiown, Canton, Ashisn@, St. Clairsville, Mount 














































































nt to be made in advunee, or during the ses- | 


&. Foorp, Jr., | 


Orgon Music, Thorough Bass and | 


—Rev. T. J. Reger, Rev. Hiram Foote, | 


rk are referred to, instead ; 





Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, Putnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Hamiltpn, Rossville, Leb- 
anon, Xeria, London, Bellefountaihe, Tiffin, Akron, 
Elyria, Troy, Ripley, New Richmond, Milan, Ravenna, 
Fremont, Warren}Katon, Urbana, @xford, West Liber- 
ty, New Philadelphia, New Lisbos, Cuyahoga Falls; 
Public Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmifgton, Washington, 
Springfield, Wooster, Carro-iton, Millersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Pikefon, Jackson, West Union, Woods- 
field, McArthur, Sarghsville ; City {Schools of Wheel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmand, Ind., Cambridge 
City, Maysville, Ky} Indianapolif, Ind., Milwaukee, 
| Wis., besides innumergble Union schools, Select schools, 
| Academies, Seminarigs, and 

throughout the Uni 
| SMITH & CO., Ci 
| generally. 






























ti. For sale by book-sellers 
; otf 


1 
| 
' 


1 Sg ARITHMETIE, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 


Class Books in Arithmetic. 


Part Second; Ray?s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
to Ray’s Arithmeti 

ALGEBRA.—Ray 
| gebra, Part Second; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
! and Second. H ; 
| RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
| Class Books in the Colf-ges, Seminaries, Academies, 
| High Schools, Union Sdhools, and (istrict Schools in 
| Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
| becoming daily more abd moré popular. They are 
| used as the regular Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
all the following prominest Schools: 

Ashiabula academy, Akron uhion school, Antioch 
| college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
| ville institute, Albany @éniversity, Aberdeen union 
' school, Baldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
| union school, Bucryus unién school, Bellefountaine un- 

ion school, Belnont union School, Barnesy# !e institute, 
! Beverly college, Bainbridge unioa school, Batavia pub- 
| Ke schools, Cincinnati pubjic schools, Columbus public 


; 













} 


| achools, Chillicothe public, schobdis, Cieveland select 


academy, 
, Colum- 
schools, 


| schools, Cooper female seminary, Cedarville 
i Chillicothe seminary, Cincignati select school: 
| biana echoo!s, Congress unib» school, Canfield 
| Canton union school, Carrgiiton public schools, Cuya- 
| hoga union school, Cambridge anion school, Coolville 
i seminary, Dayton public sqhoola, Delaware seminary, 
| Defiance union school, E!yrip union school, E ; 
| st?tue, Eaton union school, Barmer’s college, Franklin 
| colleges Fredericktown schgol, Fremont union sohoo}, 
| Frederieksburgh schools, Farmington acad ‘ : 
| town institute, Georgetown. schools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville schoo!s, ‘ roveport union school, 
Grand river institute, Huron union school, Hudson 
seminary, Heidelberg coliege, Hillsborough union 
schoo!, Hopedafe academy, Hudson grammar schoo}, 
! Hayesville institute, Hanoverton union school, Namil- 
| ton union school, Ironton do,, Jefferson do., Jackson 
| public schools, Kenton do., Lancuster union ; hool, 
| Loudonville public schools, London union school, Lima 
academy, Los public schools, Lithopolis ucademy, 
} Loudonville academy. Madison college, Miami univer- 
| gity, Massillon union school, Mansfield public schools, 
| Mount Union seminary, Milam’ seminary, McConnels- 
ville school, Millershurgh pulilic schools, Manchester 
| schools, McArthur public schaols, Mi: lborongh union 
| school, Minerva union school, Muskingum college, Mon- 
| roeville union school, Mogadope union schoo!, Medina 
nnien schoo , Mt. Gilead uniortschoo!, Mt. V 
! lie schools, Middlebury union gchool, Mary 


{ “ 
i schools, Marion union school, Pleasant ur 
agerstown 












































ile public 
chool, 












Mr. 
Maumee City union schoo!, New Hf 
! New Richmond : iw, Norwalk fema'e 
New Lisbon union ool, Norwalk union s 








Holland union school, New Richmond seh 
‘ollege, Ohio university (at Athens.) Orwell academy, 
Oxford union school, Piqua public schoo!s, Putnam un- 
| ion school, Plymouth unien scheol, Pomeroy union 
Perrysburgh union school, Piqua pubtic scheols, 
‘peademy, Poland academy, Pomero7 select 
ton public schools, Ravenns union 
Republic unien school, 
c ols, Ross- 
chools, St. Clairs- 











| school, 
} Portsmouth 
} seademy, Pi 

schoo’, Roscoe union schaol, 

tipley union school, Rock Creech 
| ville union school, Sandusky pul 
| ville seminary, Sarahsvil'e public 
| ty academy, Springfield public Bchools, Sharon college: 

Somerset public schools, &t. college, Salera 
Sidney seminary, She vcademy, Tal- 
hools, Tarleton union echoo!, Troy un- 
1 public séhoojs, Teachers’ seminary, 
union sehool, Upper “andusky pub- 
Ne schools, Utica union ¢choé!, Venice union school, 
Wesleyan female college. 1 Nenghby female seminary, 
Wooster poblie schools, Wooster Grove femate semina- 
ry, Woodsfield unien schoo!) Washington (Gvernsey 
© unty) un on school, Wellsville union schoo!, Wooster 
graded schools, “avnesburgh Union school, West Lih- 
y union sehoo!, Wilmi n public schools, Washing- 
1 chools. Waterville Qnien school, West Bed- 
sdemy, Waverly puble schools, West Union 
Washington (Fayette county) union 
shdots, Xenia unio 


















| union school, 
madge pub'c 
| ion -chool, 7 
! 
| 
| 
! 












Kirtland; Urb: 






























schoola, 











yestown union schoo!, Zanesville pub! 

and hundecds of others might ha nemer ve it ne- 
eessary, Peblished by W. B. SBITH & CO., Cine’nnati. 
For sale by book-sellersy genemly. Stf 

i Evidenee of Excellence, 

} I 

| UNEQUALED MPRIT, COMBINED WITH CUNAPNESS, 

| FT is betieved that nohooks eter presentid to the pnb- 





lic have met with &nch unatversal approbation as 
those embraced in the Eclectic Edlneatio Series, Not 
only tvave nearly all the leaditg practi teachers tn 





ciation of the’r merits, and the satisfaction they foel 
in using them; but many othegs, whose sphere of in- 
} strnetion isin fhe higher Departments of Rdneation, 
| but who also earnest'y labor ‘qr the procress and we'- 
fare of the Common Schools, have united in this gerer- 
al voice of approval. The following distinguished Kd- 
uestors hare recommended them : 

Rev. A. Mahan, fate Presiddnt of Oberlin Colege: 
Rev. George E. Piepfee, Presideat W. R. College: ¥ 
Prest. Smith, Merfetta College; Rev. John Covert 
President Ohio Female Co'lege: Rev. PR Wrher, 
President Wesleyan Female Clege; Rev. Dr. Rishap, 
Farmers Col'ege ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Rever- 
iv College; Rev. Jozeph Gordon, Prsi'ent A'hany 
University; Rev. Same! Fon'ey, President Mad'gon 
College: Rev. & A. evden, Bre-ident W. R. Eclectic 
Institute - James 1. Pairdhild, Profes or in Ober- 



























hools, Seneca coun. | 





| follows : 


| favor of your piano-fortes which 


the State. by their letters, manifested their high appre- | 














Schools of all kinds | 
d States. Published by W. B. | 


\ 
3 Ygebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 


| piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal. 


} our room will not admit. 












Part First is a booef simpie 
tables for young childre 

Part Second is a very 
on Mental Arithmetic, a br: 
lected in common schools. 

Part Third, devoted to 
excellent treatise, and well 
thorough arithmeticians. 

They are of :he highest or of merit. Profess. r 
Ray’s works show that the authoKis a thorough mathe- 
matician, and a -killful an i/sucéessful instructor.— 
Professor Larrabee. ; 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,Cincinnati. 
sale by book-sellers, generally. \ dtf 


anf easy lessons and 


pletg and thorough work 
ch gf 's.udy too much neg- 








ical Arithmetic, is an 
culated to make pupiis 


For 












\ 
Libzaries! Libraries! 
NvER our Schoo Law ten per 

cent. of the money rdecivgd from the State may be 
expended in the purcliase pf District Libraries. 
JAMES SUTHERLAND 
Has on hand at present and \will be constantly receiv- 
ing during the Spring and Sumer a large and general 
assortment of 


Tauibrary) 


Doizs, 
which he will sell at the low¢st Wholesale prices. 

Towus, School Distriet, & Families, 
Wishing to make purchases/will find it greatly to their 
advantage to purchase at Sutherland s 


Boor’: STORE 


A large and general assartment of\ f 
School Bool:s, Miscellaneous, Yaw, Medical, 
Scientific and Suvenila Books. Walland Cur- 
tain Paper, Transparent Shades ; Writing, 

Wrapping, Drawiag, Tracing and Envel- 
ope Papers; Gold and Steel Pens, 
Holders, Envelopes, Po rt-monais, 

Card Cases, Paper) Folders; Biduk Books, 
Globes, Maps, Mathematical Listuments, 
Printing, Blaék, Blue, Red, Car- 
mine and Indelible Inks, Pairs 
and Paint Brushes ; Brisiol 
and Marble Boards; 

Black and Colored 

Crayons, Blen- j 
ders, Orayon-holdeas, Deeds, Mortgages, and | 
all kinds of Justices Rlank , tte. etc. ett, 
Constantly on hand at Whok 
100 tors of Rags wanted for ¢ 

Store in Lappin’s Block, East Side the River. 

Janesville, April 6, 132i 3itf. 
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Doardman, Cray & Co.'s Grand Action Plano- | 
Fortes. 














HESE PIANO-FOKTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are | 
fn use in almost every section of the Union. | 
The Dolce Campana Attaghmeut is a new invention, | 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 
England, and is the great desideratum sought for to | 
} 










ma a perfect piano-forte, and wl 
attained by the Dolce Campana Ati: 
The following, fron inent arti 
tion by the musical profession :—- 
Albany, June 15, 1849. 
JMeasre. Boardinan & Gray: Gentiemen—I think I 
may affirms from its smplicity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the Lest att - 
ment with whic ant aecquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 
i Mavitcre Strakoscr. 
Jenny Lind, after having used these pianog during 
her stay in New York, anil at other places, writes as 


1 object is fully 





ment. 
is show its estima- 




















Gentiomen:—Kt gives me much pleasure to speak in 
ve heen used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. 1 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality an 
excellence of tone, and hope they will aontinne to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 
T remain, gentlemen, 

Yours truly obliged, 

JENNY Lixp. 








New York, 1859. 
EXTRACTS PROM THE PUBLIC PR 


We have tried and tested thé * Dolee Campana,” ard 
we have heard many of our professional brethren try 
it, and can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—N. ¥. Bee. Mirror, Oct., 1849 

It is the on'y invention that has ever brotght the 











We might add hundreds of others iike the above, but 


Pigno-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or parchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. LOARDMAN, GRAY &cv, 

Albany, N. Y. ‘t 




















foundatior 


Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, by Mrs. E P 1 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygir 
Oh res 







5 ets. 


51 cts. 


by the same,...\.. 21 cts. 

Books for examination, and/Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at redfced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warr, Massf Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8. E. Adatos, Lighu, Allen Co., Ohio. 

Sold by Clark, Austin &Sin#th, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally. \ . 

The attention of teaches is particularity invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s Jona And Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygienes Bie work is en new, 
and is adapted to the uge of District Schools and the 
primary classes 0. lligh Rehoolk, Academics and Semi- 
naries, a 

Cutter’s we have Ween recotkmended by the State 
Board of Education, in ever. State in the Union that 
has recommended any Work on that Subject. 

Cauvin CUTTER. 
Lif 


oe 
1805, i 















Warren, Mass,, Jan. Vl, 





The Satenal Series of Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED) T0 THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN, 
NEW. AND\IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 
4N these wor lately ished; which, 
with our late 3, enable us to offer an en- 
for Union School Districts 
Modern, 
‘ries — lering en- 
it chang in school 
been so perplexing, ex- 

} id parents, 







s have 
ublicatio 



























Marlivs O the 
Reapine Booxs.- 
teach the ac 
strained 
of the best teac 
Lessons in Re: 
ther than rues, 
and the High School Hite 
MeJilte id Dr. Mc th. ee 
the ch t and most vy 
language—will fully mee 
naries and schools. 
ENGuisit GRAMM! 
ding the ¢ 
the studert 
—-Practice, as 
ETORIC.—Pr 
unced by the | 
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f every 













semin 

for his annotated editign: 
Milton’s Pa adise Lost, € 

asoms, Y¥ 

irse of Tine. 
History axp GQrocrapuy.—Mrs 

of the United St tes, and Usiversal fis 

incomparable Charts+are not tqualied by avy % 
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liistories 
with her 
uthor, 


er091 ’ 
yulaAras 





tory 











raphy.) 
ute classes. a 
prepared by Fra MeNal!) 
Manuil,” wil! be published it 

















Matnematis.—J*afesso: Dai SUIPECM Ue Pee 
garded as the National System ¥ eing the stendard. 
tert-Looks in qatheonatics (in cannection with Dive 
Tessor Buartleti'x works) of the MYitary Acadany of 


United Siates, and also in 
throughout ihe cowntry. Davies 
of thaiwhole aerics, J 
call your attention to his Inteilectu 
pullished, 
CHAMBERS 
not only it 
school and f: 
PHinosopiy, 
Philosophies are |faverite hooks 
hove used them. |MeInty:e’s 
uable eleme: 
man Mythe'c 
esting subjce } 
Book-KerrinG AND Penwansurpe.— 
man's Book-Keeping isin oa 
Copy- Books and Chirographi: 
general favor. 
Tur Home Cyeur 


the rowk of th 
ithanetice 
monde ‘ 


Sciencrs.4+-These works are 
ul are valuable for 






ann Mytrgiocy,.— 
with 4llt 
ononty is 
ht’s Grecian 
yn this inter- 








Tfion and 
2 ase, and 


wrts meet with 









PFDIAS, OR LinRARY OF REFERPNCE.— 
These volunies intended to comprise 2 comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of hn Knowledge 3 in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, ina portable 
shape, for popul ference, tamily libraries, teachers’ 
and school libr 2nd the general reader. 

we” Teachers, school commissione and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know m about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & CU., No. 41 Jolin-st., N. Y. 





















WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SFRIAL. 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPTLAR EDECATION, 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 


EDITORS AND PRORITETORS. 





TERMS: 
One copy, per year, inadvance,..............065 $1 00 
he's a? isk ccc taatal ans ace’ 5 00 
MUR gi hana wad phe aces hetvaboek ‘ --. 800 


PREMIUMS: 
For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up of the club. 
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tin Coltore; Rev. W. T. Harriel Professor in Ohio We-- | Qutter’s Physiological and Anatomical Plates, | Po" Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
levan Moiversity 7 Rev. BL. Maroon, anthor of “Or. | club, 
ato:s of the Revolution.” “Republican Christianity.” | i ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for | For Five subscribers (at one dollar.) one copy of * Fash- 
ete.; Key. Prof. D. Howe Alldn, 0? Lane Seminory : | « Colleges, Academiés, High Sehoo!s and Families; fon and Famine,” by Mrs. Aun 8. Sievens, “ Fern 
} Rey. Dr. Lymea Beech rz Rev. Dr. Thos. 1. Rriggs, | 493 pages, 59 illustratingengrayings. By Calvin Cut- Leaves,” by Fanny en, or 2ny new and popular 
| late Prest. 0° Woodward Pete Rev. Prof. Calvin | tet, M.D. Price $ work that may be had for $1,55. 
| BE. Stowe; Rev. B. F. Tett. late Prost. of Genesee Gol. | 2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, | For Ten subscribers (at one dollur,) one enpy of Godey's, 
| lege; Rev. Josewh M. Trimble; late Prof. in Angusta | for Grammar and Common Schools; 190 pages, $3 illus- Graham’s, Harper's, or any three dollar magazine, 
! (oNegs: Rew ve, Elliott, be of Thetorie onq | trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents, For Twenty subscribers (at one doliar,) one copy of 
Belles Letters in the Westorn University of Pa.: Rey, 3. Human and Comparative\Anatomy, Physiology, Webster’s Unabridg-d Dictionary. 
Prof. TW. Andfers, Morietta College: Rey. Soloman | and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- | For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 in 
Howard, Pres. Dhio Univers 'y; Rev. I. G. Mair, Ohia | ses. by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 39 cents. cash will be paid. 7 
Iniversity: Rey. J. F. Given Principal Prep. Dep't 4. Cutter’s Large Outline Anatotpical Piates, (10 in a Letters containing articles intended for puclication, y 
Ohio University ' — ae by two,) ed oot oe moun- — George 8. Dodge or ive A. Viers. 
/ ted, for eges, Academies an i chools.— tters on business or containing remittances ® ; 
ce 5 Te jee. ee Price $10. wi | dress James Sutherland. . ee ( 
State Superintandent of Puhlig Instruction, Indtana. 5. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $5. A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be § 
motiepren's§ sLecTiC READERB are well known.to ed- 6. Cutter’s District School Outline Adatomical Plates, | published in the J uxSaL at the following rates :— § 
ucator: in all parts of the United States, as perhaps | (8 in a set.) beautifully colored and moupted, forGram- | One coluthn, one year,..........0.0.0...0... 975000 
the best Glass Bitsers issued +— Professor Larrabaa | Mar and District Schools. ‘Price $6. 550s 95 on scicasiinaayencs . 50 00 
Anrtimetic.—tin this importagt branch, the works of {| 7. The same, colored, but not mounted, Price $3.. | Qne-fourthreolumn, oneyear, ...... 7 8) 00 
many authors linve heen carefglly examined, [7 the COPIES .FOR EXAMINATION. | Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
State Roard ‘on.| anf pene found, things For examination, single copies will beisent by mail, | proportionate rates. 
considered, equal to ‘Ray's acties, which embraces | postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
three books. j office stamps, sent in advance: CHARLES; HOLT, PRINTER—JANESVILLE, WIS. 
LOLOL OOO OOO OOOO enn ene nen "06 eS 
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